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CHRISTENDOM AND THE TURK. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL. 





‘ny eeewewey PE have recently witnessed yet another of the oft- 
Me recurring and sickening episodes in the history 
of the Turks in Europe which for centuries 
have marked them out as “the great Anti-christ 

nA KA Xs fay among the racesof men.” “The Committee which 
dominates the Turkish Government,” observes an English Prot- 
estant journal*—‘‘a committee which is already as ripe for de- 
position as ever Abdul Hamid was—has at last seen that its 
wisest course would be to act, or pretend to act, the part of 
indulgent father towards the Malissori of Albania.” Then 
after enumerating the Committee’s terms of peace, it proceeds: 
“we do not expect to see any of these terms carried into 
effect, except so far as may be convenient. We have no 
longer a shred of faith in this blood-stained Committee, the 
instigator and rewarder of outrage, and the procurer, in the 
future, of all manner of trouble for Turkey.” And it con- 
cludes: ‘But no doubt the world will presently be able to 
enjoy the spectacle of the Committee squabbling among -them- 
selves; and the best we can hope for is the rise of a dictator 
who will hang them all”; and with this sorry consolation the 
matter is dismissed. The best we can hope for is, not a re- 
sponse to the crying need of civilized and humane interven- 
tion, not an intervention such as of old issued from the center 
of a united Christendom—since the differences of Protest- 

* The Guardian, 11 August, Tort. 
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antism have robbed the Holy See of being the world’s instru- 
ment of peace—but that from among the Turks themselves a 
dictator may arise to punish the Turk for such conduct as 
has been his habit for centuries. 

“Usually placid, hypochondriac, and impassioned,” as 
‘‘the barbarian at rest,” the Turk impresses the casual visitor 
as being a gentle, kindly-disposed, and much-maligned indi- 
vidual. But behold him as “the barbarian roused to action” 
and you see in each individual Turk “the ungovernable fury 
of a multitude,” all ties, all attachments, all natural and moral 
obligations forgotten or despised, till his rage subsides, and 
his worse than bestial lust is satisfied. 


No race [says Newman], casts so broad and dark a shadow 
on the page of ecclesiastical history, and leaves so painful an 
impression on the minds of the reader, asthe Turkish. . . . 
The Holy See kas the reputation, even with men of the world, 
of seeing instinctively what is favorable, what is unfavorable, 
to the interests of religion and of the Catholic Faith.. Its un- 
dying opposition to the Turks is not the least striking instance 
of this divinely imparted gift. From the very first it pointed 
at them as an object of alarm for all Christendom, in a way in 
which it had marked out neither Tartars nor Saracens. It ex- 
posed them to the reprobation of Christendom, as a people, 
with whom, if charity differ from merciless ferocity, tenderness 
from hardness of heart, depravity of appetite from virtue, and 
pride from meekness and humility, the faithful never could 
have sympathy, never alliance. It denounced not merely an 
odious outlying deformity, painful simply to the moral sight 
and scent, but an energetic evil, an aggressive, ambitious, 
ravenous foe, in whom foulness of life and cruelty of policy 
were methodised by system, consecrated by religion, propa- 
gated by the sword.* 


War with the Turks was the uninterrupted cry of the 
Popes for seven or eight centuries, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth. “ It is a solitary and singular event in the history 
of the Church.” 

Much was borrowed by Mahomet from the Church—the 
existence of God, the fact of His revelation, the faithfulness of 
His promises, the eternity of the moral law, the certainty of 
future retribution. 


® Hist. Sketches, Vol. 1. pp. 104-10, 
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He stands in his creed between the religion of God and the 
religion of devils, between Christianity and idolatry, between 
the West and the extreme East. And so stood the Turks, 
on adopting his faith; . . . they stood between Christ in 
the West, and Satan in the East, and they had to make their 
choice; and, alas! they were led. . . to oppose them- 
selves, not to Paganism, but to Christianity, and in the event 
have proved, of all races the veriest brood of the serpent 
which the: Church has encountered since she was set up, 
for 800 years her incessant foe, singled out as such, and 
denounced by successive Vicars of Christ.* 


A. D. 1048 is fixed by chronologists as the date of the 
rise of the Turkish power in so far as Christendom is inter- 
ested in its history. Toghrul Beg, the first Sultan of the time 
of Seljik invaded the Greek provinces of Asia Minor, from 
Cilicia to Armenia, along a line of 600 miles; and 130,000 
Christians is said to be the sacrifice he offered to the false 
prophet. His nephew, Alp Arslan, succeeded him in 1062, 
and penetrated to Czsarea in Cappadocia, attracted by the 
gold and pearls that encrusted the shrine of St. Basil. He 
then turned his arms against Armenia and Georgia, and, after 
conquering the mountaineers of the Caucasus, encountered, 
defeated and captured the Greek Emperor of “ New Rome,” 
humbled him literally to the dust, and having placed his foot 
upon his neck, gave him his life and, for a large ransom, his 
liberty. Malek Shah, the son of Alp Arslan subdued Syria 
and the Holy Land and took Jerusalem, and gave to his 
cousin Solyman his territories in Asia Minor, planting him 
over against Constantinople as an earnest of future conquests. 

Meanwhile, Pope St. Gregory VII., though thousands of 
miles from the scene of the sufferings inflicted upon pilgrims 
to Jerusalem and the Christians of the East,and despite con- 
flicts at home with the secular power, nevertheless, in his zeal 
for that Christendom of which he was chief shepherd and 
ruler, in 1074 addressed a letter to the Emperor of Germany, 
suggesting a crusade (which later Popes carried out) and as- 
suring him that he had 50,000 treops ready for the project. 


It is commonly said, [observes Newman] that the Crusades 
failed in their object; that they were nothing else but a 


* Ibid, 87-8. 
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lavish expenditure of men and treasure ; and that the posses- 
sion of the Holy Places by the Turks to this day is a proof of 
it. Now I will not enter here into a very intricate controversy ; 
this only will I say, that, if the tribes of the desert, under the 
leadership of the house of Seljik, turned their faces to the 
West in the middle of the eleventh century ; if in forty years 
they had advanced from Khorasan to Jerusalem and the 
neighborhood of Constantinople; and if in consequence they 
were threatening Europe and Christianity; and if, for that 
reason, it was a great object to drive them back or break 
them to pieces; if it were a worthy object of the Crusades to 
rescue Europe from this peril and to reassure the anxious 
minds of Christian multitudes; then were the Crusades no 
failure in their issue, for this object was fully accomplished. 
The Seljikian Turks were hurled back upon the East, and 
then broken up by the hosts of the Crusaders. The lieuten- 
ant of Malek Shah, who had been established as Sultan of 
Roum (as Asia Minor was called by the Turks), was driven to 
an obscure town, where his dynasty lasted, indeed, but gradu- 
ally dwindled away. A similar tate attended the house of 
Seljik in other parts of the Empire, and internal quarrels in- 
creased and perpetuated its weakness. Sudden as was its 
rise, as sudden was its fali; till the terrible Zingis, descend- 
ing on the Turkish dynasties, like an avalanche, co-operated 
effectually with the Crusaders and finished their work; and 
if Jerusalem was not protected from other enemies, at least 
Constantinople was saved, and Europe was placed in se- 
curity, for three hundred years.* 


In a footnote to this passage is a quotation from Francis 
Newman: 


The See of Rome had not forgotten, if Europe had, how 
deadly and dangerous a war Charles Martel and the Franks 
had had to wage against the Moors from Spain. A new and 
redoubtable nation, the Seljik Turks, had now appeared on 
the confines of Europe, as a fresh champion of the Moham- 
medan creed; and it is not attributing too much foresight or 
too sagacious a policy to the Court of Rome, to believe, that 
they wished to stop and put down the Turkish power before 
it should come too near. Be this as it may, such was the 
result. The might of the Seljikians was crippled on the 
plains of Palestine, and did not ultimately reach Europe. 

On the whole, it would seem that to the Romish 


*Ib., p. 102, 
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Church we have been largely indebted for that union between 
European nations, without which Mohammedanism might 
perhaps not have been repelled. 


The Seljikian Turks, after all but taking Constantinople, 
and overrunning the West, were defeated by a united Christen- 
dom, realms, before all else, for the cause of Christ, and re- 
sponsive to the call of Christ’s Vicar. For more than two 
centuries the Crusaders of Europe, united under the standard 
of the Vicar of Christ, fought for the faith of the nations, 
and Europe was saved from the Turk. Then from out the 
ashes of the Seljikian Turkish dynasty arose the dynasty of the 
Ottoman Turks. The Seljikians had failed against Christen- 
dom united; the Ottomans, alas, succeeded by reason of 
Christendom’s divisions and decay of faith and devotion. 

Ottoman’s father was in the service of the last Sultan of 
the Seljikian line and governer of a horde of 400 families, 
Ottoman, on succeeding his father, proclaimed a gazz, or holy 
war, against Christians and commenced a long series of con- 
quests, which, lasting about 270 years, resulted in the Otto- 
man becoming one of the first powers of the world. Orkhan, 
his son, gained the Greek Emperor’s daughter, a Christian 
princess, in marriage; and, crossing over into Europe under 
cover of friendship to the court of Constantinople, obtained 
in 1358, possession of the fortress of Gallipoli, and with it a 
foothold in Europe. His son Murad I. conquered the eastern 
half of the Balkan peninsula, cutting off Constantinople from 
Christian Europe. And, finally, Constantinople was taken by 
Mohammed II. in 1453. 

During all this period the Popes were solicitous for the 
welfare of the Christians of the East, and constantly sought 
the aid of the powers of Christendom in their defence. But 
they were impeded by difficulties many and various. Chief 
among these difficulties was the attitude of Constantinople 
itself. The Eastern schismatics hated and despised Western 
Christendom as much as they hated and feared the Turks. 
Cowardly, crafty, fickle and insincere, as notoriously they were, 
how was it possible to save them without their own co-oper- 
ation and in spite of themselves? During the two hundred 
years that the Crusades lasted, the multitudes of warriors who 
had gone to their assistance had been subjected to intolerable 
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experience of their character and attitude. For two hundred 
years, ‘‘each spring and summer,” says Gibbon, ‘“‘had pro- 
duced a new emigration of pilgrim warriors for the defence of 
the Holy Land.” The East asked succor of the West, and 
the West generously responded. When Peter the Hermit was 
in Constantinople and was informed by the Patriarch that in 
vain did he look for the Emperor’s aid, he cried: “I will 
rouse the nations of Europe in your cause.” And to the 
capitals of Europe the Emperors selfishly betook themselves, 
to obtain, instead of supplying, aid against the Turk; and then 
they made gain of the Crusaders’ successes, striving the while, 
in their pride and cowardice to humble them when in their 
city and provinces. In the council of Placentia, summoned 
by Pope Urban II., before the commencement of the Crusades, 
in the presence of 200 Latin Bishops, 4,000 inferior clergy, 
and 30,000 laity, the ambassadors of the Greek Emperor had 
been introduced, and had pleaded the distress of their sover- 
eign and the danger of their city which the unbelievers 
already were threatening.* They insisted on its being the 
policy of the Latin princes to repel the Turk in Asia rather 
than when he was in the heart of Europe; and they gave 
such an account of their own miseries, as drew tears from the 
great assembly and the promise and assurance of help and co- 
operation. 

But when Godfrey and his companions in arms arrived in 
the neighborhood of Constantinople they found themselves all 
but betrayed into the enemy’s hands. When, later, the Cru- 
saders had crossed over into Asia they found the gates of the 
cities closed against them; food, in insufficient quantity, some- 
times poisoned, was let down to them from the walls, base coin 
was given them, bridges broken down before them, false guides 
supplied, and information of their movements given to the 
Turks. 

The Greek clergy preached against them as heretics and 
schismatics and dogs ; the Patriarch and the Bishops spoke of 
their extermination as a merit; and their priests washed 
and purified the altars where the Latin priests had said 
Mass. Nay, the Emperors formed a secret alliance with 
Turks and Saracens against them, and the price at which 
they obtained it, was the permission of erecting a mosque 


in Constantinople. t 
# Gibbon. t Newman, Hist, Sketches, Vol. 1, p. 138. 
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Later, the Greek populace rose against the Latin merchants 
settled in Constantinople, and, aided by the Emperor’s troops, 
slaughtered them in the streets and in their homes; they 
burned their clergy in the churches, their sick in the hospitals, 
and reduced their whole quarter to ashes; they sold 4,000 of 
the survivors into perpetual slavery to the Turks; they cut off 
the head of the Cardinal Legate and tied it to the tail of a 
dog; and then they chanted a Ze Deum/ Little wonder, that, 
twenty years later, the crusading hosts turned their arms against 
the Greeks themselves, besieged and took Constantinople, and 
committed sueh excesses, alas, as still further increased the 
Pope’s difficulties and compromised the cause of the Crusades. 

When, at a later period, Mohammed took Constantinople, 
he not only saw that the Greek Church under a Patriarch ap- 
pointed by the Sultan would be a useful instrument of gov- 
erament, but it was likewise part of his policy to favor it in 
view of the crusading plans of the Latin powers. The Popes, 
as he could see, rose to the conception of the unity of Chris- 
tendom; not so the Greeks, to whom the supremacy of the 
infidel Sultan seemed more tolerable than the supremacy of 
the Vicar of Christ. Therefore, he fostered the Greek ill-feel- 
ing and chose for the Patriarchate one who was opposed to 
the urion of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

Another of the Pope’s difficulties was occasioned by the in- 
crease of national prosperity and strength. Rulers and peo- 
ple, who were increasing in worldly substance were not disposed 
to spend it upon distant and spiritual objects, such as the con- 
tinuance of the war against misbelievers; nor did they care 
for the religious tenets of those with whom they traded. 
Moreover, in proportion as nations increased in wealth and 
power, so did they in jealousy of each other and in indiffer- 
ence to the interests of religion. France and England aban- 
doned the Holy Wars to war on each other. “As in the 
twelfth century, we read of Coeur de Lion in Palestine, and in 
the thirteenth, of St. Louis in Egypt, so in the fourteenth do 
we read the sad tale of Poitiers and Crescy, and in the fif- 
teenth of Agincourt.” Henry V. of England, crossed the chan- 
nel to conquer France at the very time when the Ottoman 
reverses afforded hope of Christendom’s success. He had pro- 
posed to conquer Jerusalem, and had sent a knight to survey 
the towns and country of Syria; but premature death over- 
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took him and prevented him from undertaking a conquest 
more glorious than the one in which he was engaged. In the 
Same century Charles VII. of France forbade the preaching of 
a Crusade in his dominions lest it should jay him open to 
the attacks of the English. Alfonso of Portugal retracted his 
promise to join ina Holy War. Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily 
took the Cross, but used the men and money raised for its 
objects in a war against the Genoese. The Bohemians would 
not fight unless they were paid. The Germans pretended to 
fear that the Pope would apply the money they contributed 
for some other purpose. In short, what Pope Boniface IX. 
had said when proclaiming a Crusade in 1394 was but too 
true, not only of his own, but likewise of subsequent times. 
In his Bull he bewails the sins of Christendom, which had 
brought upon them that scourge which was the occasion of 
his invitation. In speaking of the massacres, tortures, slavery, 
which had been inflicted on multitudes of the faithful, he says: 


the mind is horrified at the very mention of these miseries ; 
but it crowns our anguish to reflect, that the whole of 
Christendom, which, if in concord, might put an end to 
these and even greater evils, is either in open war, country 
with country, or, if in apparent peace, is secretly wasted by 
mutual jealousies and animosities. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth 
centuries were the period at once of the Ottoman growth and 
of Christendom’s defection—the period in which “the sins of 
nations were accumulating that heavy judgment which fell upon 
them in the Ottoman conquests and the Reformation.” In the 
middle of the fourteenth century the teaching of Wickliffe 
gained ground in England; Huss and others soon after gained 
a hearing on the Continent; and Luther prevailed in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Thus was the attention of the 
Popes and of Western Christendom diverted from the troubles 
in the East to an evil which more effectually than any other 
has hindered the Holy See from being the world’s instrument 
of peace and Christian progress. 


The Reformation reacted on the Eastern Question, [says a 
non-Catholic writer.] The mere fact that the Roman See 
continuously and consistently exhorted to a Crusade was to 
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the adherents of the new religious movement an argument 
against a Turkish war. Luther himself announced the 
principle, that to resist the Turks was to resist God, who 
had sent them asa visitation. Atasafe distance, this was 
a comfortable doctrine. But some years later, when the 
visitation drew nigh to the heart of Germany itself, the Re- 
former was somewhat embarrassed to explain away his earlier 
utterances. The diffusion of the doctrine of the Reformers 
seems to have been one of the causes which slackened and 
weakened the resistance of Hungary to the Ottoman inva- 
sion. . . . Early in 1529 it was known that Solymon 
was preparing for a grand expedition northwards in that 
year. Germany was alive to the danger. Luther changed 
his attitude and acknowledged the necessity of war against 
the Turks, while he insisted that all the disasters which had 
befallen Christendom from Varna to Mohdcs had been due 
to the interference of Popes and bishops—language which 
the deeds of Archbishop Paul Tomory of Kalocsa, the de- 
fender of Southern Hungary, might have been held to 
belie.* 


But though by 1571 “half Christendom had become Prot- 
estant, and secretly perhaps felt as the Greeks felt, that the 
Turk was its friend and ally,” and though neither from Eng- 
land, France, nor Germany could he look for help, Pope Pius 
V., fired with the zeal bequeathed him by his predecessors, 
formed a holy league with Philip, King of Spain and the Ve- 
netians, Don John, of Austria, being appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces, and Colonna, admiral. The Turks were 
scouring the Gulf of Venice, blockading the ports and terri- 
fying the city itself. Pope Pius resorted to prayer; he ap- 
pointed a ¢riduo of supplication at Rome, took part in the 
procession himself, and proclaimed a jubilee to the whole 
Christian world. He exhorted the officers of the armament to 
see to the good conduct and morals of their troops. A fast 
of three days was proclaimed for the fleet, commencing on 
our Lady’s Nativity; everyone went to confession and Com- 
munion. On the 7th of October they found and fought the 
Turkish fleet. Upwards of thirty thousand Turks perished, 
and nearly the whole of their fleet was taken, with three thou- 
sand, five hundred prisoners. It was the greatest blow that 
the Turks had sustained since Timour’s victory over Bajazet, 

* The Cambridge Modern Hist., Vol, 1, Art, on Ottoman Conquest, pp. 95, 97. 
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a century and a half before. It was the turning point in the 
Turkish history. Such is the judgment of Protestants. ‘The 
battle of Lepanto arrested forever the danger of Mahommedan 
invasion in the south of Europe.”* ‘“ The Austro-Spanish 
monarchy set limits to their expansion both in the north and 
in the south.” + 

And great as were the material consequences of the over- 
throw at Lepanto to the Turks, the moral misfortune was more 
serious still, and more permanent, by reason of the fatalism 
of their creed. Unable to abandon their traditionary princi- 
ples without ceasing to be a state, and by the very principle 
of their existence pledged to barbarism, they remain in their 
decadence what they have ever been, with nothing to show 
for their former long reign of successes; ignorant, fanatical, in- 
capable of progress, sensual, devilish, despising labor, detest- 
ing and despising Europe. And the civilized governments 
around them, in proportion as they advance in material and 
moral strength, feel that they are in the way, and fain would 
be rid of them. But the Turk’s existence in Europe is per- 
force tolerated by reason of the mutual jealousies of the 
Christian powers; and a divided Christendom has no common 
centre round which to rally in the interests of civilized and 
humane intervention and the deliverance of the victims of the 
Turk’s fierce and bestial barbarity. Europe’s national jealousies 
and interested and contemptuous patronage, combined with the 
mutual jealousies of the Sultan’s subject populations, prevail 
to maintain the Turk in position and to give him a free hand 
in the perpetration of repeated atrocities. The nations of 
Europe have substituted in place of a central Christian author- 
ity the temporal “balance of power,” and by so doing, not 
only have they deprived the Holy See of the power of acting 
as the world’s instrument of peace and orderly progress, but 
they have deprived themselves of the power of concert in Chris- 
tian and humane endeavor, as likewise of the means of pro- 
moting that universal peace of which we nowadays hear so 
much, even while armaments are enormously increasing in the 
interests of national ascendency. 

The religion of the Turks, national and local, is “their 
badge of a standing antagonism to nations they abhor,” and 
“places them, in their own imagination, in a spiritual posi- 

* Alison's Europe, Vol, IX., p. 95. t Cambridge Modern Hist., p. 103. 
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tion relatively to those nations, which they would simply for- 
feit if they abandoned it. It would require clear proof of the 
fact, to credit in their instance the report of a change of 
mind, which antecedently is so improbable.” * It seems incon- 
ceivable that they should, as an existing nation, accept of 
modern civilization. What will come of the present Young 
Turk movement} remains to be seen. But that “the great 
bulk of evidence goes to show that Mohammedanism has al- 
ways been a curse and always will be a curse, that Turkey 
cannot possibly succeed,” is the opinion of writers friendly to 
the movement,{ and seems apparent enough. 

Meanwhile, Christendom divided by the differences of Prot- 
estantism and the jealousies of nationalism, is powerless to 
effect anything in the nature of what Christendom united under 
the divinely appointed authority of the Holy See accomplished 
in subduing, converting, and uniting the barbarian invaders of 
the empire; as likewise by her continual arbitration between 
the feudal monarchs of the Middle Ages, her command of their 
services, and her action as a whole during the centuries of 
crusades, 

Catholicism is the one great principle of unity and concord 
which the world has seen; the Holy See is the one Catholic 
centre and court of appeal that the world has known. Unity 
with the Holy See meant for the nations unity with one an- 
other in any cause that threatened or affected Christendom as 
a whole, in any cause that called for civilized and humane in- 
tervention. In vain do men who are now agitating for uni- 
versal peace cast about for some other means as the world’s 
instrument of peace and orderly progress. It is not in human 
nature to supply it; man is unequal to the need. Only bya 
return to the divinely appointed centre and circle of unity 
will concord reign amongst Christians, and the principle of 
universal peace prevail. Only in union with the Holy See can 
Christendom present to its common foe, the enemies of the 
Cross, a united front. Such is the experience of Christianity ; 
and such the verdict of history. 

* Newman, Hist. Sketches, p. 226. 


t For an account of it see Dublin Review, Art., ‘‘ Modernism in Islam,’’ April, 1910, 
t /bid, p. 295. 





THE SHADOW ON THE SOUL OF SWEET GRASS.* 
(TALES OF FATHER LACOMBE). 
BY KATHERINE HUGHES, 


I, 


OR months the plague, like a skeleton shrouded 
in gravecloths, had stalked over the plains. In 
every tepee its cold talons had lain a frozen 
gtip upon the Crees of the Saskatchewan, and 
each morning the bodies of its victims wrapped 

in blankets or buffalo robes were massed on the prairie for 
interment. 

It was the golden autumn now. The smallpox was past, 
but Father Lacombe was still with his Cree nomads as hé had 
been all summer, passing from camp to camp, nursing their 
sick by day and night, burying their dead away from the 
dogs and coyotes. 

He was in the camp of Sweet Grass, famous on the plains 
as a councilor and warrior—head-chief of all the Crees of the 
Saskatchewan. The snows of fifteen winters had melted since 
this chief’s hospitable lodge had first been thrown open to 
Father Lacombe, and since then there had existed between 
the two a deep friendship accompanied oddly enough by a 
quiet, persistent clash of will. : 

Now and again the spirit of this eontest lifted its head, 
when the two met by camp-fire or trail, and the sturdy mis- 
sionary approached the chief afresh with invitations to em- 
brace the Christian faith, The answer of Sweet Grass was 
always the same: 

“Leave me alone; I will tell you when my time comes.” 

And with this the calm, unvoiced struggle would be re- 
sumed between the two. One spring that Father Lacombe 
had cured his favorite young warrior from blood-poisoning, 


* Chief Sweet Grass was baptized by Father Lacombe and later taken across the prairie to 
St. Boniface and confirmed by Archbishop Tache. It was he who negotiated the Treaty with 
Canada at Fort Pitt in 1876, and he died a few years later, killed by an accidental shot from 
the revolver presented to him on the occasion of the Treaty by Governor Morris. 
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Sweet Grass had voluntarily offered to become a Christian. 
Yet, as season gave way to season, and Sweet Grass still held 
back, Father Lacombe ransacked his consciousness for the key 
to the mystery. 

No Christian warrior on the plains was at greater pains to 
assist him than Sweet Grass; nor had the great Little Chief 
any contempt for his teachings. He merely refused to submit 
himself to the new order. 

Now, in this mellow autumn weather, when the peace of 
God lay over the lately-afflicted camp, a group of the stronger 
Indians gathered about Father Lacombe’s tent one evening for 
prayer. And as they prayed they were astounded to see 
Sweet Grass stalk into the circle, not pausing till he reached 
the priest. There he solemnly abjured his old beliefs. 

He knelt then, and asked Father Lacombe to make the 
sign of the cross on him; which Father Lacombe did, saying: 

‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, I receive you, brave Chief of the Crees.” 

It was a dramatic scene, pregnant with significance for the 
onlookers, They knew that the head-chief had the heart of a 
woman for his friends, but he was also a man of fire and iron 
in war, and shrewd as a serpent in council. . . . He had 
yielded now to the white man’s God: who among them could 
hope to hold out longer against Him? 

For days Sweet Grass busied himself studying Christian 
teachings with Father Lacombe. Then, another evening after 
prayer, as the old men sat about Father Lacombe’s tent 
smoking and talking, Sweet Grass again startled his people. 
He inquired abruptly of Ka-miyo-atchak-we (the Man-of-the- 
Beautiful-Mind) : 

“Will you soon baptize me?” 

“The whole camp knows I am only making you ready. for 
that.” 

“But perhaps you would not do it if you knew what a 
man I am—and what evil I once did.” 

Father Lacombe in reply slipped his crucifix from his belt, 
and holding it out to their gaze and his own said: ‘‘ He be- 
came Man and died on the Cross for your salvation. He 
came into the world to save sinners. . . . He will pardon 
pee Mss, ° 

‘sé Hah ! ” 
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Sweet Grass heard with satisfaction. But his soul still 
troubled him. Its spur urged him to have recourse to the 
centuries-old custom of his race and, as a warrior guilty of a 
crime propitiates the Great Spirit by confessing his evil to 
one of the Ancients of the tribe, Sweet Grass bared his secret 
to Father Lacombe. 

Then for a long time the evening silence was broken only 
by the low and rather pleasant voice of the Little Chief: 

“When I was a child I did not belong to the Crees. I 
was taken by them in battle from another tribe, and I did not 
know my father and mother. I had no name. 

“In the Cree camp there was only one old woman who 
was kind to me. She adopted me for her son. The other 
children were rude to me, and the old people treated me like 
a dog. When I grew older there was still no favor for me, 
for I was very small and they said I would be no good for 
hunting or for battle. 

‘They gave me no true name; they called me—‘ He-whoe 
has-no-name.’ Every man and woman in the camp was proud 
of the name given them after their birth by the old women; 
but the braves were still more proud of the name each man 
made for himself when he first did some great deed to show 
himself a man. It was always so. 

‘When a young brave wanted to receive some rank among 
his own people or win for himself a name he would rise up 
in camp and call on his comrades to come with him on the 
war-path. Now and again I would see these braves take their 
departure, while all our people looked on. 

‘“*The war-cry was raised; their young wives or sweet- 
hearts or mothers gave them their guns and moccasins and 
pemmican. The old councillors encouraged them, and the leader 
of the new war-party made a brave speech in the centre of 
the camp. 

“He called upon all his comrades to come with him to 
kill the old enemies of their race and carry off the horses of 
those who had so often robbed them. . . . Then another 
day the warriors would return with their young leader at their 
head, They were greeted with joy by the women and older 
men—and the new brave was given a fine name, the seal upon 
his new manhood. 

‘But in all these war-parties no one ever called upon me. 
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I was still a stranger in their camp. And I spent my days 
working for the old woman, grieving in my heart because in 
all that camp I was treated only as a dog. But a day came 
when I was close to eighteen years, and I could no longer live 
under the scorn of the men around me. I made up my mind 
that I should go to war. 

“I told my plans to none, and I called no other braves to 
help me. I only went to the old mother-squaw and said: 

“To-night I am going out on the war-path.” 

“She cried out—‘ Are you crazy, you boy, to talk of go- 
ing alone to make war?’ 

‘I only repeated what I said, and ordered her to bring 
me all that I needed—for now I was a man. But I had no 
sweetheart or wife to bring me the pemmican or moccasins. 
The old mother brought them to me, and when she did she 
spoke to me in a new fashion. She saw that now I was a man! 

‘I had an old gun—a hunter had given it to me once for 
tending horses—and I made fresh arrows and a lassoo of shaga- 
nappi. At night when the camp slept I went away alone. It 
was my plan to go south to the Blackfeet camps. 

“For five days and nights I walked over the prairies look- 
ing for our enemies. One night in the distance I sawa large 
camp of Blackfeet on the bank of a river. . . . At once I 
hid myself for the night in a coulee among the bushes. 

‘* At daybreak I studied the country about the camp, and 
at one side I saw a band of horses feeding on the prairies. 
They had no guard over them.” 

Here the voice of Sweet Grass took on a deeper note. 
Father Lacombe was so moved by what remained of this self- 
revelation of the strong Little Chief’s self-revelation, that only 
the facts of the narrative have stayed in his memory. 

While Sweet Grass was reckoning the number of horses, he 
suddenly saw a warrior leave the camp and walk slowly in the 
direction of the coulee. The Blackfoot came to a stop on the 
top of a hill near the nameless youth from the country of the 
Crees. The latter saw him plainly in the clear morning air. 

He was an old man of dignified aspect, one of the Ancients 
of the tribe, and he wore a fine cloth mantle striped in red. 
On the hill-top he turned his face toward the East and stood 
there in prayer, with arms outstretched, adoring the sun, which 
at that moment had lifted itself above the horizon. . . . 
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The youth concealed at the mouth of the coulee bowed 
his soul before the Great Spirit, and asked that it should be 
revealed to him what he was to do. The old man dropped 
his arms to his side, ceased his prayer, and paused on the 
hill-top, looking far out over the land of his people. 

Then he turned and continued his walk toward the coulee. 
As his slow steps brought him closer to the youth’s hiding- 
place, the nameless Cree took this progress as an answer to 
his prayer. He held his breath and waited. 

He felt his quiver—and put the gun aside; the report of 
a gun would only arouse the sleeping camp; his arrow would 
find its way truly to the old man’s heart. He made his prep- 
arations with exquisite care; he must have the scalp of this 
Blackfoot, a man of importance in his tribe. What matter 
that the man was old and his mien peaceful? . .. The 
youth must have a name; he must stand as a man among his 
people. 

It was so that he stifled in himself the stirrings of some 
finer feelings than the young Indian warrior usually knew— 
perceptions deepened in him by his own sensitive childhood. 
Whatever came to pass . . . he must have a name. 

The Ancient came nearer. The youth lifted an arrow from 
his quiver, whispered to it—‘ To the heart!” And it sped 
from his hands through the leafy copse direct to the heart of 
the old man. 

The Blackfoot councillor fell forward on the prairie sud- 
denly—silently. The boy leapt through the bush to the body, 
and buried his knife deep in the Ancient’s breast to insure 
death. Then he painted his own face with red streaks of the 
blood that gushed forth. 

He stripped the scalp from the head of the Ancient, hung 
it to his belt as he had seen the warriors bear their trophies, 
and from the ground beneath where some sweet-grass was 
growing he snatched a handful, stained it with the flowing 
blood and thrust it into the bosom of his deerskin tunic. 

Reckless with his first taste of blood, the boy ran lightly 
down the hill to where the horses grazed. He lassooed one 
—a strong stallion—and mounting it, drove the others ahead 
of him toward the north and the camps of the Crees. 

He raised the harsh war-cry he had so often heard from 
the young warriors. He flung it back in defiance to the 
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roused camp of the Blackfeet. Then he turned his back in 
triumph on the Bow River country. 

The horses were fresh and galloped over the springy 
turf like creatures that knew his purpose. <A few of the band 
had evaded his eager round-up at the start, and for some 
hours he could hear the thunder of their hoofs and the en- 
raged cries of their riders behind him. . . . The Black- 
feet were following their superbly audacious enemy. 

But they feared a Cree ambuscade—and dropped the pur- 
suit before midday. Even the daring Blackfeet could not con- 
ceive of one slight youth entering their country and single- 
handed robbing them of a whole band of horses. 

When the enemy dropped behind, He-who-has-no-name 
rested a brief space and watered his horses in a pleasant 
creek. His first mount being tired, he lassooed another and 
pushed on and on—driving his horses ahead of him, stopping 
for neither food nor drink again until he had crossed the Red 
Deer River. 

Now he was in the country of the only people he knew— 
of the people who would not make him theirs. He could let 
his horses slacken speed here, but all through the night he 
rode, pushing on toward the camp he had left as a nameless 
youth. 

Shortly after dawn he saw the camp rise in the distance 
like large-tented fringe on the greensward. He carried him- 
self like another being, and he felt a long time had elapsed 
since a despised boy slipped out of the camp by stealth, 
begging the Great Spirit to send him scalps of his enemies, 
so that he too might be a warrior among men. 

He urged the horses to a gallop. 

The camp was still asleep, but it was roused by the rumble 
of his horses’ hoofs galloping over the plain. The Crees 
tumbled out of their lodges to learn the cause of the alarm. 
° . As they did a single warrior rode into camp, driving 
forty-two Blackfoot ponies before him! 

He-who-has-no-name was standing erect on his one pony’s 
back, chanting the weird war-songs of their tribe. 

“Rise! Rise!” hecried. ‘‘ He-who-has-no-name has come 
from the war. Let the orphans and those who have no horses 
come and I will give to them!” 

The band thronged about him; his praises were shouted 
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aloud. He had never seen a warrior received in greater 
triumph. Questions were hurled at him beyond his power of 
answering, for many had not even known the lad was away 
from the camp. 

One of the old men invited him kindly down from his 
horse, and to this man the young brave presented as further 
evidence of his deed the tuft of blood-stained sweet grass he 
carried inside his shirt. 

The Ancient raised it aloft. 

“Sweet Grass will be his name!” he cried. 

And “Sweet Grass! Sweet Grass!” the Crees acclaimed 
on all sides. 

It was so that Sweet Grass made his name in the nation 
of which he was one day to be the head. 


There was silence among the warriors when the voice of 
Sweet Grass died on the quiet evening air. | 

The old chief had told his story with no bravado, but only 
with regret. 

It was this wanton murder of an unoffending old man—in 
the act of worshipping the Great Spirit in his symbol the 


sun—that had weighed on the mind of Sweet Grass. He 
loathed the crime; the thought of it had held him back from 
a religion of love which taught—‘ Thou shalt not kill!” He 
feared the missionaries would reject him when they knew of 
the crime. 

Now with his story told that autumn night he found no 
judge in Father Lacombe, but a disciple of the all-compre- 
hending Christ, the Man of Sorrows—and the disciple repeated 
only the Master’s words: 

“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone!” 








THE AGREEMENT PRIOR TO MIXED MARRIAGES. 


A REPLY, 
BY CHARLES O’SULLIVAN. 


‘* Error of opinion may be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” 
—Jefferson's First Inaugural, 


MOHE article that appeared in the CATHOLIC WORLD 
S for August by Mr. James M. Dohan, on the 
agreement prior to mixed marriages would, 
I think, possess a more permanent value had the 
Ls a «owriter refrained from pouring criticism on the 
actiele by myself, on the same subject, that appeared in the 
June number of the magazine. There is not the slightest reason 
why Mr. Dohan and I should quarrel. There is no question 
of controversy between us. On fundamentals we are certainly 
agreed—agreed that the law in Great Britain to-day is against 
the validity of a contract made by a Catholic and Protestant 
before marriage ptoviding for the religious education of chil- 
dren; agreed also that the law in this country on the subject 
is in an unsettled condition; and it is the obvious desire of 
us both to find a method of settling that law, thus render- 
ing a slight service to the great Church of which we are 
both humble members. For travelers going along a narrow 
path in the dark to bump into each other is foolish, and 
sometimes even fatal. But perhaps, Mr. Dohan is to be ex- 
cused. He has but recently finished a great case, and while 
it is true he met with defeat, he was not overwhelmed by 
any means. He has (to use the phrase of the militarists) re- 
treated in good order. He has saved his banners! It is quite 
evident, however, that he has not yet laid aside the accouter- 
ments of the conflict. He is still wearing the wig and gown 
of the forum, and, consequently, instead of stating the law 
and the facts with the perfect impartiality of the clear- headed 
judge or fair-minded historian, he argues with the passionate 
force of an ardent advocate intent on persuading the court to 
decide in his favor and zealously twisting everything to advan- 
tage in his eagerness to obtain a verdict. Mr. Dohan’s article 
is a glowing description of what ought to be or what may 
be, but not, unfortunately, of what is, 
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I. 


Anyone who takes the trouble to glance over the article 
written by me, will see at once that it was not meant to be a 
digest of cases or a brief on the law. Least of all was it an 
attempt to make a case—an attempt that is to establish a 
fact or state of facts arbitrarily assumed to be true, by subtle, 
specious and sophistical reasoning, far-fetched speculations 
and false analogies. Knowing that the paper was to be read 
by many lay people I tried to avoid technicalities, and, there- 
fore, while stating the law as accurately as possible, merely 
cited the leading cases. That is why I did not specifically 
refer to In ve Clarke and In re Newton although the rules laid 
down in those cases will be found on p. 341 of my article. 
And that, too, is one of the reasons for my failure to men- 
tion the long list of decisions quoted by Mr. Dohan, many of 
which (as I shall show hereafter), are quite wide of the mark. 
My intention was, of course, to set forth the law precisely as 
it is to-day in America, Ireland and England; not to expound 
what the law should be or prophesy what it may be to-mor- 
row. My intention was, further, to call the attention of 
Catholics everywhere to a question that (it seemed to me) 
affected their most vital interests—the spiritual welfare of 
themselves, their children and their children’s children. And 
finally, I offered certain suggestions, not in the expectation, 
or even the hope, that they would be accepted and made use 
of by those in authority, but rather in the confident belief 
that other lawyers would be incited thereby to offer sugges- 
tions likewise, so that from many ideas or plans one might be 
chosen that would stand the test of judicial investigation. 
Great questions should be treated sincerely and with candor. 
The lawyer who intentionally deceives clients who seek his 
advice, by stating the law falsely, can only be compared to 
the physician whose anxiety for the physical welfare of his 
patient prompts him to conceal the approach of death. To 
those who have seen fit to criticize me for bringing this ques- 
tion to the front at all, saying that it is far better for the 
public to remain in ignorance concerning such matters—to 
those people, I reply, now in the noble words of Ecclesiastes: 
“To every thing there is a season and a time to every pur- 
pose under heaven; a time to rend and a time to sew; a time 
to keep silence and a time to speak.” 
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II. 


Had Mr. Dohan been content to admit that the Courts in 
Ireland and England had decided that a pre-nuptial contract 
providing for the religious education of children to be born, 
was invalid, it would be unnecessary to deal further with that 
side of the matter; unfortunately, however, he has chosen to 
give reasons for the judges acting as they did—reasons that 
display a curious lack of historical knowledge on the part of 
a person so pretentious. On p. 670 of his article Mr. Dohan 
says: “To an American lawyer the whole line of English 
cases is based on (1) the fact that the Church of England is 
an established Church and this leads to (2) a prejudice of the 
English judges in its favor.” 

In other words, the minds of the. judges in Ireland and 
England were so warped by bigotry that they were quite un- 
able to deal fairly with Catholics and Catholic affairs. Now 
this charge, so cruelly unfair to men of great learning and 
probity long since dead, can easily be refuted by proving 
three propositions: (1) that a Protestant judge held such a 
contract invalid on legal grounds although it provided for the 
education of children as Protestants; (2) that a Catholic judge 
held such a contract invalid on legal grounds although it pro- 
vided for the education of children as Catholics; (3) that in 
administering the rules of law relating to the religious train- 
ing of children the judges of Great Britain have been consis- 
tently fair in their treatment of their Catholic fellow-citizens. 

Let us proceed to consider these propositions in the order 
named : 

First: In 1851 the Irish Court of Chancery decided the 
case known as Ju re Browne,a Minor (2 Ir. Ch. 151). At that 
time the Established Church flourished in Ireland, penal laws 
still darkened the statute books, and, it being the year of that 
infamous legislative measure known as “ the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill,” an unfortunate feeling of antipathy was felt by one re- 
ligious body for the other. Sir Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, 
the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was a Protestant, and the 
pre-nuptial contract he was required to construe provided 
that the children should be reared as Protestants, the Catholic 
father having given his solemn consent to that being done. 
If the Irish judges were as loyal to the Establishment as Mr. 
Dohan would have us believe, here was certainly a splendid 
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chance to proclaim that allegiance to the world. But the 
Master of the Rolls evidently prized honor and justice more 
than intolerance and bigotry, for in a masterly opinion, written 
with great vigor and acuteness, he held that the pre-nuptial 
agreement entered into by the father and mother to educate 
the children in the Protestant faith was against public policy 
and incapable of enforcement. 

Second: In the year 1869 Mr. Gladstone declared in a 
memorable speech that the Established Church in Ireland 
must cease to exist as a State Church. ‘In the name of light 
and truth” he cried, “we shall go forward. The hour is 
come. Justice postponed is justice denied.” And at his word 
that vast and fantastic structure that for several centuries 
had cast a weird shadow over the Irish hamlets, tottered, 
and crumbled away and was no more. Two years later, 
in 1871, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland handed down his 
opinion in the Meade Case (5 Ir. Rep. Eq. 98), and in view of 
all that has gone before I think it is perfectly fair to ask 
Mr. Dohan how he reconciles his theory with that opinion 
which decides so plainly that a pre-nuptial contract entered 
into by a Protestant father and a Catholic mother to rear the 
children in the Catholic faith has no binding force in law? 
If the Protestant judges decided against the validity of such 
contracts because of prejudice, why did not this great Catho- 
lic judge decide the other way? Why did he hand over two 
innocent little children who had been carefully brought up as 
Catholics until one was nine years of age and the other eight, 
to a Protestant father, to be trained thenceforth according to 
the tenets of the Church of England? Was Lord O’Hagan 
of Tullahogue a bad Catholic or a bad judge? 

Third: In Great Britain, as I pointed out in my previous 
article, a father is permitted to direct the religious education 
of his children until they are twenty-one years old and the 
courts will not interfere with his authority unless he is guilty 
of gross immoral or irreligious conduct, or has waived his 
rights by allowing the infants to be reared in another faith 
for so long a time that to change might be injurious to their 
moral and physical welfare. 

Mr. Dohan cites a great number of cases that have arisen 
in England under these rules and gently chides me for having 
failed to do so. Well, he is perfectly right; I did not cite 
them nor did I try, for such decisions are not in any way 
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apposite to the question under discussion which is simply 
this: Is a contract entered into by a Catholic and Protestant 
before marriage providing for the religious education of the 
children, valid in law? In his eager hunt for cases, Mr. 
Dohan travels far from this point thus falling into that ancient 
fallacy known among disputants as the ignoratio elenchi, 1 
am glad he has done so, however, as it gives me an excuse 
for traveling a little myself and consequently quoting some 
cases strangely omitted from Mr. Dohan’s digest—cases never- 
theless that show very conclusively that in their treatment of 
Catholics, the English judges have been eminently just. 

In the case of Zalbot v. The Earl of Shrewsbury, (4 M. & 
C. 673) although it was urged upon the Court that it would 
be distinctly for the pecuniary and worldly advantage of the 
infant who was heir to the great title and estate of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury to be brought up in the Protestant faith, Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham directed that the child be educated as 
a Catholic since that had been the religion of its father. 

In the case of Davis v. Davis (10 W. R. 245) a similar 
question was passed upon by Vice-Chancellor Wood who also 
decided that the directions contained in the will of a Catholic 
father that ‘‘the child should be brought up in the faith of 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” must be ob- 
served and carried into effect although the infant’s mother. 
was a Protestant. 

In the case of Austin v. Austin (34 L. J. Eq. 499) Lord 
Chancellor Westbury went to great lengths to enforce the 
maxim Religio sequitur patrem for he directed that an infant of 
three years of age, whose father had been a Catholic, should 
be left under the care of the Protestant mother until she at- 
tained the age of seven years and that she should from that 
time be brought up and educated as a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In the case of Hawksworth v. Hawksworth (L. R. 6 Ch. 
539) the court practically turned a Protestant child into a 
Catholic for it directed that an infant who had been educated 
by its mother as a member of the Church of England until 
she had reached the age of eight and a half years should be 
educated thereafter as a Roman Catholic, that having been 
the religion of the father. 

I can quite conceive [says Lord Justice Mellish in his 
concurring opinion], that many persons might think that it 
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“would be for the interest of the child in such cases that the 
mother should be allowed to educate the child in her own 
religion ; but that is not the rule of law. The rule of law is 
that the religion of the father is to prevail over the religion of 
the mother, even in such a case, and that rule, of course, we 
cannot alter. 


Now if these cases prove, as I maintain, that the decisions 
in Great Britain against the validity of the agreement prior 
to mixed marriages were not influenced by bigotry or prompted 
by a mistaken sense of loyalty to the Established Church, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that they must have been ren- . 
dered on legal grounds purely. The fact is that Mr. Dohan 
attaches an importance to the Anglican Establishment that 
cannot but surprise any close observer of foreign affairs, I 
assure him that she is not by any means the powerful or- 
ganization he seems to think. Her enemies have encompassed 
her and most of the important offices in the state, at the 
bar and in the Army and Navy are not now held by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but by Catholics and non- 


conformists. But yesterday we saw a Catholic acting as Lord 
Chief Justice of the realm, and to-day a Jew, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
is attorney-general of England, while an agnostic, Viscount 
Morley of Blackburne, leads the Liberal Government in the 
House of Lords, 


III. 


And now, at last, I turn to the long line of American de- 
cisions so elaborately compiled by Mr. Dohan. No doubt he 
expected to overwhelm me entirely, and if numbers counted 
for anything he certainly would have accomplished his pur- 
pose. But while Mr. Dohan has numbers on his side he has 
little else, for his myriad of precedents do not contain a 
single case possessing cogency, relevancy or pertinency, and, 
when all is said and done, those are the qualities that make 
legal decisions valuable, especially in a discussion like the 
present. In my previous article I said that Brewer v. Cary 
(127 S. W. R. 685), was the only case in which an American 
Court of Appeal had passed upon a pre-nuptial agreement 
providing for the religious education of children and that the 
decision in that case had been adverse to the validity of the 
contract. To that statement I adhere. What the courts of 
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other states will do or what the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court will be when a case involving such a question is 
submitted on appeal, I cannot say, as I do not pose as a 
prophet, but narrate facts as an unbiased historian. But this 
far I am prepared to go; until a judicial tribunal equal or 
superior in power to the Missouri Court overrules the decisions 
in Brewer v. Cary that case will stand as a precedent—and 
as Mr. Disraeli said so wittily, many years ago, ‘“‘a precedent 
embalms a principle.” 

Yn examining the decisions cited by Mr. Dohan, it is 
necessary to remember that the question is not whether the 
statutes of adoption are valid, not whether agreements made 
after marriage and the birth of children are valid, but the 
question is whether a contract entered into before marriage, 
to educate the children born of that marriage in a certain 
religious faith, is valid in law? This necessitates three things 
(1) the agreement must be made before marriage and (2) it 
must provide for the religious education of (3) children not 
in being. 

I shall proceed to discuss the citations of Mr. Dohan in 
the order in which they are quoted by him. 

In the case of Janes v. Cleghorn, (54 Georgia 9,) the mother 
of an infant having died the father placed her in the care and 
custody of an intimate friend of his wife with the distinct 
agreement and understanding that she was to have the child. 
The infant’s father died when she was about three years of 
age never having in any way attempted to take the child into 
his own possession. Sometime later a brother-in-law of the 
child’s father obtained the consent of the adopted parents to 
take the child on a visit to his family, promising to return it 
in two days. When he did not comply with his promise a writ 
of habeas corpus was obtained and the child, by order of the 
court was returned to its adopted parents. It is provided by 
the Georgia statute that a father loses control over his child, 
(1) by voluntary contract releasing the right to a third person 
and (2) by consenting to the adoption of the child by a third 
person. Thecase of Lamar v. Harris, (117 Georgia, 993,) is also 
an adoption case. The mother of an infant of two months 
having died, the father by voluntary contract gave the child to 
its maternal grandfather for adoption. When the grandfather 
died he left a will naming his son testamentary guardian of 
the infant. Later the son gave the child to its aunt to be 
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brought up and it was not until six years had passed that the 
father attempted to regain possession of his offspring. The 
court held that the contract was binding, saying: “It is ex- 
pressly provided dy statute that parental power over a child may 
be lost by voluntary contract releasing the right to a third 
person.” 

| Puvinton v. Jamrock, (195 Mass. 187) is likewise an adoption 
case. It seems that an illegitimate child who had been cared 
for by the state for six years, having been committed to the 
State Board of Charity by virtue of R.L. c. 83 Sec. 37, was 
about to be adopted into a respectable family. The mother op- 
posed the adoption on numerous grounds among them being 
that the persons seeking to adopt the child were Baptists while 
she was a Catholic. The Chief Justice of Massachusetts, whose 
‘ opinien was confirmed in all respects by the Supreme Judicial 
Court had this to say on that objection: ‘‘ The Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the Baptist Church are both alike before the 
law. . . . The law assumes that the child will be as well 
taught in ene Church as in the other, and that his future happi- 
ness is as likely to be promoted in one as in the other.” A 
decree was made accordingly, and the child was adopted into 
the Baptist family. 

When Mr. Dohan comes to discuss the opinion of Mr. Just- 
ice Brewer in the case of Chapsky v. Wood (26 Kan. 650) he 
gives a wrong impression of what was said by that distinguished 
jurist. A worthless father and a sick mother by verbai agree- 
ment gave their little girl to an aunt, who, it appears was 
wealthy and capable of taking care of her. After five and one- 
half years the father attempted to recover the child by writ of 
habeas corpus. Mr. Dohan says that Judge Brewer enunciated 
the principle in that case that ‘‘ parents have no absolute right 
of property in their minor children of which they cannot be 
deprived without their consent.” Now what actually was said 
is the following: 


The father is the natural guardian and is prima facie en- 
titled to the custody of his minorchild. . . . Achildis 
not in any sense like a horse or any other chattel, subject mat- 
ter for absolute and irrevocable gift or contract. The father 
cannot, by merely giving away his child, release himself from 
the obligation to support it, nor be deprived of the right to its 
custody. . . . I might say here that the statute has pro- 
vided for the relinquishment through probate court proceed- 


* 
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ings which may be considered (but that is outside this case) 
irrevocable. . . . A parent’s right to the custody of a 
child is not like the right of property, an absolute and uncon- 
trollable right. . . . A mere right of property may be as- 
serted by any man, no matter how bad, immoral or unworthy 
he may be; but no case can be found in which the courts have 
given to the father, who was a drunkard and a man of gross 
immoralities, the custody of a minor child, especially when 
that child is a girl. 


Now this is precisely the rule laid down by the English 
Courts in Wellesley v. Wellesley (2 Bligh 124) and in ve Newton 
(1 Ch. 740). 

Mr. Dohan tells us that the case of The State v. Smith (6 
Maine 400) is in point but when we come to examine it we 
are disappointed to find that it is very similar to the case of 
Chapsky v. Wood (supra). In a fit of momentary kindness, a 
brutal husband made an agreement with his wife “ that if in 
consequence of any ill-treatment by him his wife should be 
rendered unhappy and unwilling to co-habit with him .. . 
then she may live separately from him at her own pleasure 
and shall be at liberty to take the children under her own con- 
trol and custody.” When the wife finally was compelled to 
leave home taking the children with her the father brought 
the matter into court on a writ of habeas corpus and the court 
quoting with approval the decision in Wellesley v. Wellesley, 
decided in favor of the mother on two grounds: “‘(1) that the 
father was unfit to have the care of the children, and (2) that 
by reason of statute the agreement was valid until the child- 
ren reached the age of fourteen years.” 

Mr. Dohan tries to emphasize the opinion of the court that 
the father had no vested right to the exclusive possession of his 
children. But whoever claimed he had? I certainly did not; 
and the rules followed by the courts in the last two cases are 
the rules laid down, consistently enforced and systematically 
followed by the Chancery Court of Great Britain for over a 
century. 

In Fletcher v. Hickman, (50 W. Va. 244), a dying mother 
persuaded her husband to consent that her mother (the child- 
ren’s grandmother) should take the children and bring them 
up. After the death of his wife, the father, who was unable 
to support the children properly, attempted to recover them 
through a writ of habeas corpus. The court held that the 
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grandmother should retain possession, on the ground that it was 
for the benefit of the children, saying: ‘‘ Unless the welfare 
of the child demandsa disregard of the contract, it is binding. 
It is not binding under those decisions if the welfare of the 
child does demand that the contract be disregarded.” 

In Clark v. Bayer, (32 Ohio State, 299), a father and mother, 
being wholly unable to care for their infant children, trans- 
ferred the possession of them to their grandfather, formally - 
abandoning their rights as parents. The learned court said 
this in the opinion: 


In case of controverted custody, the present and future inter- 
ests of the minor controls the judgment and directs the dis- 
cretion of the courts. While the legal rights of parents are 
to be respected, the welfare of the minor is of paramount 
consideration. If necessary to attain that end, the custody 
of minor children will be taken from their parents or refused 
to them. 


In Ward v. Goodrich, (34 Col. 369), the father of an infant 
two years old, having brought suit for divorce against his wife, 
but desiring to leave the child in her possession, entered into 
an agreement to allow her a certain sum each week for its 
support. When he failed to keep his agreement the wife sued 
on the contract, and, of course, recovered. The court’s decision 
was sound in law, but I fail to see what it has to do with an 
ante-nuptial agreement relating to the religious education of 
children not in being. 

Anderson v. Young (54 So. Carolina, 388), follows the same 
rule set forth in Fletcher v. Hickman and Clark v. Bayer 
(supra). It seems that under the statutes of South Carolina 
it is lawful to apprentice children to learn trades, etc. Ac- 
cordingly, the parents of two half-grown children apprenticed 
them to a farmer until they were fourteen years of age, for 
the purpose of having them trained as farmers. Later, the 
father of the children, a worthless, indigent individual, at- 
tempted to recover them, but the court, while holding that 
the indenture of apprenticeship had not been properly exe- 
cuted, refused to direct that the children be taken away from 
the farmer, holding that it was for their benefit to remain with 
him. 

In State v. Barrett (45 N. H. 15), a father parted with his 
parental rights to the custody and service of his infant child 
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until she was eighteen years of age. The court held that the 
agreement as drawn did not conform with the provisions of the 
statute, which only permits children to be bound as appren- 
tices until they are fourteen. Nevertheless, it was decided 
that the infant alone could avoid such a contract—it Sciiied 
binding on the parent. 

Mr. Dohan is of the opinion that Jn re Doyle (16 Mo. App. 
159) is in favor of the pre-nuptial agreement, and, as it touches 
on the question of religious training, it certainly is more ap- 
posite than some of the other cases quoted by him. The 
father of four children, being totally unable to care for them 
properly placed two of them in a Catholic orphan asylum. 
Later, one of the little girls was given to a family who were 
thought to be Catholics, but as a matter of fact had no re- 
ligious faith at all. When this fact became known to the 
father, he executed an agreement to one of the sisters, sur- 
rendering to her all his parental rights, and thereafter she 
applied to the court for the child’s custody: 


We cannot in this proceeding [says the court, in the 
course of a long opinion] determine the question of guardian- 
ship; and whether we shall alter the custody of this child, 
is a matter that rests solely in our sound discretion, which, 
in such a matter, is not in America governed by any wooden 
rule as to the rights of the father, but is to be exercised on 
general principles of justice, after full consideration of all the 
circumstances, and with a view mainly to the child’s interest, 
which we must look upon as altogether paramount to the 
claims of its father, who is not vested by law with any abso- 
lute right to its custody. 


And then the court goes on to say, regarding religion: 


A father in Missouri forfeits no rights to the custody and 
control of his child by being or becoming an atheist, nor are 
his rights in this respect increased betore the law by his be- 
lieving rightly. The State of Missouri has, however, a law 
which forbids the appointment for an orphan .. . ofa 
permanent guardian who is of a different religion from that of 
its last surviving parent. Under this law, no doubt, a bap- 
tized Catholic or a Jewish child might be given up to a guar- 
dian who rejected all forms of religious belief; and must be 
so given up if the last surviving parent died in the open pro- 
fession of unbelief. The enactment is not made with any 
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view to the eternal interests of the child in a future state of 
existence, but with a view to the rights and feelings of the 
parents. . . . It is manifest that anything which inter- 
feres with the natural right of the father to direct the religious 
education of his child, strikes a blow at the family which in 
the last analysis is the foundation of the state. Few men 
would be willing to assume the burdens of a legal paternity 
if they supposed that their children could, against their will, 
be taken from them to be educated in religious systems which 
they believed to be false, and to be taught there to despise 
their father for his superstition or for his infidelity as the case 
might be. 


Mr, Dohan is mistaken if he thinks this case was decided 
because an agreement of abandonment had been signed by the 
father. The court concluded thus: 


After giving to this case the most careful consideration 

we have arrived at the conclusion that we shall best 

consult the interests of the child by remitting her now to 

the custody of Sister Simeon in accordance with the wishes of 

her only surviving parent, which we have felt that we had 

under the circumstances to regard in some degree in arriving 
at this determination. 


In re Clements (78 Mo. 352) raises the question as to the 
construction of the Missouri Statute of adoption (R. S. 1879, 
Sec. 601). A widowed mother who had executed a deed of 
adoption of her child, later signed an instrument committing 
the care and custody of the same child to the Orphan Asy- 
lum. The Court, however, held that the subsequent paper 
could not be construed as a revocation of the deed given under 
the. Statute. 

Mr. Dohan calls Nowack v. Burger (133 Mo. 24), “‘ the best 
case of all,” and so the facts are worth examining. The de- 
fendant made an oral ante-nuptial agreement with his intended 
wife, that in consideration of their marriage and of his having 
charge of their illegitimate child, the plaintiff, during his mi- 
nority, he would in his will devise his property to this child 
and any children of their marriage in equal shares. The hus- 
band died making no provision for the plaintiff, who thereupon 
brought action for specific performance. It was objected 
to this agreement that it was not in writing and consequently 
was invalid under the Statute of Frauds. While I admit that 
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the court decided that the marriage constituted a good con- 
sideration, I can’t help asking what difference does that make? 
In the questions raised in regard to the pre-nuptial agreement 
relating to the religious education of children in the Irish and 
English Courts the contract was never objected to on the 
ground of consideration. 

Now, I ask my readers to analyze these cases carefully, 
to examine the facts closely, ascertaining precisely the ques- 
tion involved, and then say in what way they are analogous to 
the case of a man and woman of different religions making a 
contract before marriage to educate the children of that mar- 
riage according to the tenets of a certain faith. Where is the 
relevancy, the cogency, the similarity? How do they help us 
in answering the objections so sharply defined by the presiding 
justice of the Missouri Court of Appeals? Most of these cases 
have arisen under the statutes of the various states, and but 
two of them refer in any way to religion and religious train- 
ing. The only case involving the question of an ante-nuptial 
contract is Nowack v. Berger (133 Missouri 24)—Mr. Dohan’s 
“‘ultimate and consummate flower”—and that relates entirely 
to property rights, the important point discussed and finally 
settled by the court, being that marriage was a good consid- 
eration for a verbal ante-nuptial agreement when made between 
the parties themselves. Yet it is on these decisions that Mr, 
Dohan actually bases his opinion that a contract made by a 
Catholic and Protestant before marriage with regard to the 
control of the custody and religious education of future off- 
spring, is legally valid and binding in Colorado, Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Kansas, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina and West Virginia. 

Of course it is not at all difficult to see through his argu- 
ment. He reasons that because the law permits a parent under 
certain circumstances to make an absolute gift of his child to 
strangers, and because in particular instances the law will for 
the benefit of the child deprive the parent of his natural rights, 
that, therefore, a man or a woman may make a contract be- 
fore marriage consenting to have the children of the marriage 
educated in a certain religion. He might just as well say that 
because a man can walk he can also swim. It would be quite 
as logical. 








THE LORD. 
BY JULIAN E, JOHNSTON. 


I can see Him in the sunlight 

In His Beauty and His Splendor, 
And the garments of His Glory 

On the morning float and flow: 
I can hear Him in the whisper 

Of the willows young and tender. 
I can hear Him in the murmur 

Of the river singing low. 


I can see His footsteps shining, 
In the glory of the flowers 
In the purple of the poppy 


And the crimson of the rose. 
I can feel His Sunny Presence 
Filling all the golden hours, 
Making music on the mountain 
Where the morning-bugle blows. 


And the trees their banners flutter 
In the beauty of His Splendor, 
And the river offers incense 
In its smoke of silver mist. 
All the birds with rapture singing 
Hail the Maker, kind and tender 
Like a thousand bells a-ringing 
In His dome of amethyst. 


Every violescent aster 
Every shell beside the ocean 
Every breeze that like a robin 
Whistles on its silver flute, 





THE LORD 


Sweetly murmurs of the Master 
In the music of devotion 

Till my heart is like the singing 
Of a silver-ringing lute. 


O, the summer is a casket 
Rich with every jewel splendid 
Gladly offered to the Glory 
Of the Lord of Love and Light. 
And the night a silver basket, 
Full of brilliants gaily tendered 
To the Lord, whose Golden Beauty 
Makes the brow of morning bright ! 


O it’s sweet to know that Heaven 
Is beside, and not above us; 
That the Lord of life and glory 
Makes His tent upon the hills; 
That in all the summer sunshine 
We can find the Looks that love us, 
Hear the rustle of His garments 
In the music of the rills! 


As of old He spake to Moses 
In the bush upon the mountain, 
So He speaks to every spirit, 
In the balsam-laden breeze ; 
In the blooming of the roses, 
In the flashing of the fountain— 
For His rubrics are the flowers, 
And the stars, His Litanies. 
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PRAGMATISM—WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
BY WILLIAM TURNER, §, T. D. 


Haizay. is pleasing to our sense of national pride to 

: be able to record the fact that philosophy in 
America has never been anti-religious in the de- 

gree in which it has been aggressively opposed 

to religious institutions in other countries. If 

one leaves out of account the non-technical philosophy of Tom 
Paine, which was, after all, but an echo of the restless ration- - 
alism that stirred Europe to its depths at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the loose literary form of philosophiz- 
ing that characterized the so-called School of Concord in the © 
middle of the nineteenth century, one will find that all the 
great names in the history of philosophy in this country are 
those of men who strove to uphold, if not some one 
form of Christian belief, at least, belief in the fundamental 
truths common to all Christians. Jonathan Edwards, strict 
Calvinist in theology, James McCosh, orthodox Presbyterian, 
Orestes A. Brownson, a fervent and devout Catholic from his 
conversion in 1844 to his death in 1876, John Fiske, a theist, 
and William T. Harris, late United States Commissioner of 
Education, who was personally known to many of us as an 
opponent of scepticism and materialism—all these were con- 
structive thinkers as far as the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the freedom of the will are concerned, 
They had no inclination to tear down the structure of reli- 
gious faith, or to sweep away the foundation underlying the 
edifice of Christian theology. Still, while these were Ameri- 
can philosophers, their philosophy was not American, but a 
modification of English, Scottish, German or Italian philoso- 
phy. In our own day, there has grown up a school of thinkers 
who are not only American philosophers, but founders of a 
philosophy that is genuinely, indeed, characteristically Ameri« 
can, and it is pleasing to reflect that they, too, are, in inten- 
tion, at least, with us, rather than against us in the struggle 
of Christian philosophy to resist the encroachments of ma- 
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terialistic scepticism. The members of this school are known 
as pragmatists. For the last ten years, they have occupied 
the limelight of attention in the world of philosophy, and have 
so popularized their ideas and method as to merit the dis- 
tinction, unique among metaphysical thinkers, of drawing fire 
from the most unconventional of all our critics, the genial 
Mr. Dooley. They have attracted notice not only in centres 
of learning throughout Europe, but also in the popular maga- 
zines and even in the daily press. The leaders of the move- 
ment are Charles Sanders Pierce, now of Medford, Pa., the 
late Professor William James, Professor John Dewey, now of 
Columbia University, New York, Dr. Frederick S. Schiller, 
now of the University of Oxford, who received his philosoph- 
ical education in this country. 

Let us examine, in the first place, the intellectual antece- 
dents of pragmatism, so that, having ascertained how it came 
to be, we may, perhaps, be better able to understand what it 
is. Descartes, as is well known, built a whole system of phi- 
losophy on the foundation of individual consciousness. The 
one incontrovertible truth, he said, is that “I think.”” I may 
doubt about everything else, but I cannot doubt that I think; 
because doubting is thinking, so that even were I to doubt 
that I am thinking, the fact of doubt would show that I am 
thinking. But, if I think, I exist. If I exist, God exists. If 
God exists, the external world exists. And thus the whole 
body of-truth rests on my consciousness of the fact that I 
think. Kant changed all that. For “I think” he substituted 
‘I ought.” He considered that moral obligation is the one 
incontrovertible fact, and on moral conscience he built the 
structure which Descartes sought to build on individual con- 
sciousness. Now, Kant’s influence leads ultimately to the prag- 
matic way of thinking. Theoretical reason was the guide of 
the Cartesians; practical reason is the guide of the Kantist. 
Lotze, a follower of Kant, put the matter clearly when he said 
that the validity of a principle is not of so great importance 
as its value. From this it is but a step to the American 
way of asking, not is the principle true, but what is it worth? 
What consequences will it have for you and me? 

Another line of descent of pragmatism is indicated by the 
change of point of view in the sciences. Up to the nineteenth 
century, scientists were seeking for causes to explain facts, and 
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laws which, they hoped, would represent the truth of the 
facts. They used hypotheses only as means to discover laws, 
intending, after the discovery of the law, to discard the hypo- 
thesis as useless. Then came the theory of evolution, which, 
independently of whether it is true or not, is valuable in bi- 
ology as an explanation of many facts which are ascertained 
to be true. In the nineteenth century, too, appeared the the- 
ory of ether to explain the phenomena of light and heat. 
The scientist is inclined to think that if evolution explains the 
facts of biology, and ether explains the facts observed in our 
study of light and heat, it matters little whether evolution is 
itself a fact or ether really exists. They ‘‘ work out” all right, 
as we say, and that is enough. Hence, the pragmatists’ view 
of truth, that a principle is true tf tt works, or functions 
satisfactorily. 

We must not, however, omit the influences, temperamental, 
racial and environmental, which no doubt explain pragmatism 
as much as any logical antecedents. The men who originated 
the pragmatic movement are of the motor-active type. The 
first of them Mr. C. S. Pierce, declares that pragmatism rests 
on the axiom, ‘The end of man is action,” an axiom, he adds, 
that does not recommend itself to him at sixty as forcibly as 
it did when he was thirty. The country in which pragmatism 
sprang up is pre-eminently a country of achievement; the age 
in which it saw the light is an age which bestows its highest 
praise on successful endeavor. We boast that we have no 
traditions, that we do not look backward to customs, institu- 
tions, established lines, but forward to results, success, achieve- 
ment. If a man “makes good,” we are inclined to think that 
he és good, and if an experiment in public policy succeeds, 
we care little whether the manner of it is inconsistent with past 
precedent, or in line with logical progress. We are not pre- 
pared to say that “ whatever is, is right” but if a project or 
a method succeeds, we are inclined to think that it has much 
in its favor. The pragmatist, then, is in harmony with the 
spirit of the country and the times when he discards the old 
logical tests of truth and applies in place of them the test of 
practical consequences. Suppose one is confronted with the 
assertion ‘‘ The human soul is immortal.” If he were an in- 
tellectualist, that is, a philosopher of the old type, he would 
try to fit it into a logical system; he would reason the mat- 
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. ter outin this way: The human soul is a spiritual substance; 
what is spiritual, having no parts, is not liable to corruption; 
therefore, the death of the body cannot result in the disin- 
tegration of the soul. The pragmatist does not look back- 
ward. He looks forward. He asks how does the assertion 
** The humana soul is immortal” work? What practical conse- 
quences has it for you and me? If these consequences are 
satisfactory, the assertion is true; that is the only meaning 
that its truth can have. 

We are now in a position to define more closely what 
pragmatism is. According to the late Professor James, prag- 
matism is ‘“‘A temper of mind,” an attitude; it is alsoa theory 
of the nature of ideas; and finally, it is a theory about real- 
ity.* We shall, therefore, describe pragmatism (1) As an at- 
titude towards philosophy; (2) As a theory of knowledge, and 
(3) As a metaphysics, or theory of reality. 

(1) As an Attitude of Mind, The old philosophy, or intel- 
lectualistic philosophy, as the pragmatists call it, was organe 
ized as a retrospective system. It started with sélf-evident 
truths, as we do in geometry; to these it added truths of ex- 
perience, as we do in the natural sciences, and from these it 
built up a system, the dominant cohesive force, the cement 
and mortar of the structure, being logical consistency. When 
a new truth was presented for consideration, the old philosophy 
tried to fit it into the system; if it was true, either self- 
evident or vouched for by experience, it was inevitable that 
it should fit in, or that the old system should be modified. 
The new philosophy is not retrospective. James says express- 
ly that the attitude of the pragmatist is ‘‘The attitude of 
looking away from first things, principles, categories, supposed 
necessities; and of looking towards last things, fruits, conse- 
quences, facts.”+ The pragmatist discards “closed systems.” 
“The whole function of philosophy,” says James, ‘‘ought to 
be to find out what definite difference it will make to you and 
me, at definite instants of our lives, if this world-formula or 
that world-formula be the true one.”{ It is only just, how- 
ever, to put on record the protest of the pragmatist against 
a misunderstanding of the phrase “practical consequences.” 
When he says that truth is to be tested by practical conse- 
quences, he does not mean practical in the sordid, material 

* Journal of Phil,, etc., V. 85. t Pragmatism, p. 55. t Of. cit., pe 50. 
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sense. He does not mean consequences: of the “bread and 
butter” sort; he does not mean what difference will it make 
in dollars and cents. He, too, admits that philosophy bakes: 
no bread. He means consequences which satisfy other needs 
besides the economic needs of mankind. Professor Dewey ex- 
plains the matter thus. When we acquire a new item of knowl. 
edge, we must relate it somehow to what we know already, 
As long as it remains unrelated, it is like a thorn in the flesh; 
it irritates us; the mind is under a strain, or tension, until it 
is adjusted to the new truth. As soon as the adjustment is 
completed there arises a sense of satisfaction, and this sense 
of satisfaction is the only test of truth that we have. Do you 
wish, then, to know whether a doctrine is true or false? If 
it satisfies, it is true; if, despite your efforts, it remains a 
thorn in the sensitive tissue of the logical mind, if it does not 
satisfy, it is false. If it does neither one nor the other, it has 
no meaning. To attain satisfaction, you must remake all the 
truth that is alreadyin the mind. There is, therefore, no fixed 
truth. Knowledge is a stream that never stops flowing. Za- 
bitur et labetur, as the Latin poet said. This view is empha- 
sized by the English pragmatist, Dr. Schiller, who names his 
philosophy Humanism, because there is no God-made truth 
handed out to us in systems; we make our own truth, or 
rather our truths, for ourselves. I have my truths, you have 
yours; and all truth is personal. This, then, is the general 
attitude of the pragmatist towards philosophy. 

(2) Theory of Knowledge. The old notion, the intellectualist 
notion, was that our thoughts somehow represent things; our 
impressions and ideas correspond to real things, our judgments 
represent real relations among things, and the conclusions of 
science correspond to laws of nature, which are real and in- 
dependent of us. The pragmatist takes an entirely different 
view of truth. For him, the value of a concept or idea does 
not consist in representation; it consists in its use as a tool 
or instrument to manipulate our experience. The Germans 
have an appropriate name for such a tool or instrument; they 
call it a Denkmitiel, an instrument of thought. If one were 
asked what a saw is, it-would be quite natural to answer by 
describing it as an instrument used to cut wood; a hammer 
would just as naturally be described as an instrument used for 
driving nails. So, says the pragmatist, our ideas are best de- 
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scribed as contrivances invented by man to bring order and 
arrangement into our experience, which would otherwise be 
chaotic. An excellent example is furnished by Professor Dewey. 
** What,” he asks, “is our idea of a rose?” The old answer 
was: “It is an image in the mind, representing the color, 
texture, shape, fragrance, and so forth of a certain kind of 
flower.”” The pragmatist’s account of it is quite different: 


A sweet odor of a certain specific kind enters into my con- 
sciousness. I think immediately of a rose. That is, there 
comes to my mind the idea of a rose. This idea becomes 
forthwith a plan of action. It leads me to walk towards the 
source of the odor, to look at the object from which the odor 

_ emanates, to handle it, to examine it closely, until I have 

* finally reached satisfaction in the conclusion that the object 
zsarose. The idea has removed the mental strain, it has put 
an end to inquiry, it has satisfied; only in that sense is it 
true.* 


It is clear, then, that the meaning of an idea, the meaning 
of any kind of knowledge, or the truth of any kind of knowl- 
edge, does not consist in its correspondence with an object, 
but in its function as an instrument used for the purpose of 


relieving mental strain, or bringing order into the chaos of our 
experience. From this it follows that knowledge has no fixed 
value. No truth can be acquired once for all, and set aside, 
so to speak, for future reference.. We make truths as we go 
along. This is the meaning of James’ famous saying that truth 
is not transcendent but ambulatory. Let us take one more ex- 
ample, this time from the kind of knowledge that we call 
judgments. No one doubts that two and two are four. That 
is a truth which we consider to be self-evident. If any one 
were so original as to question it, we should answer that two 
and two are four. ‘“‘Because our experience shows that two 
dollars and two dollars are four dollars, two trees and two 
trees are four trees”; or, with some amount of condescension 
to kindergarten methods, we might answer: ‘“‘ Because two 
blocks and two blocks are four blocks.” As philosophers, 
however, we know that the judgment ‘‘ Two and two are four” 
is necessarily true, because ‘“‘two” and “four” are here used 
as abstract representations of quantity, which necessarily imply 
the truth that ‘‘Two and two are four.” The pragmatist once 
* Cf Mind, 1906, pp. 203 ff. and Journal of Phil., Vol. I1., 397 ff. 
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more gives a different account of the matter. He says that 
our semi-human ancestors long ago used the formula in deal- 
ing with cocoanuts, or flint arrow-heads, or some of the other 
things in which they were interested. Their descendants, down 
to our day, have used the formula with similar success; so 
that it comes to us as an inevitable conviction which we in- 
herit, and which we continue to use, as they used it, for prac- 
tical purposes. It worked then; and it works now. But it is 
not necessarily true. The so-called necessity of it is simply 
an inveterate habit of the race. The consequence of all this 
is that there are no absolute and necessary truths, and that, 
as John Stuart Mill said, “it is quite conceivable that on the 
planet Mars or in some remote interstellar space, two and two 
would be three, or five, or any other number imaginable.” 
What a pity that we did not realize this when we were making 
our first steps in arithmetic! How we could have upset the 
authority of our teacher, and brilliantly evaded the conse- 
quence of our mistakes in multiplication and addition. But, 
there is a serious side to it all. If there are no necessary 
truths, and that alone is true which works out satisfactorily, 
then the way to scepticism, it seems to me, is wide open. 
Let us come, however, to the next point. 

(3) The pragmatist theory of reality. At first, the pragma- 
tist was seemingly unable to make up his mind about the 
value of metaphysics. At one time he considered metaphysics 
to be “a luxury”; at another, he concluded that pragmatism 
was merely a method, and could be made to suit any kind of 
metaphysics. For instance, the Italian pragmatist, Papini, 
described pragmatism as a corridor, leading to various apart- 
ments, labeled ‘‘ materialism,” ‘‘idealism,”’ and so forth. Fi- 
nally, the pragmatist decided that he should have a meta- 
physics of his own, and he determined to call it pluralism. 
Pluralism is opposed to monism. Monism maintains that all 
reality is fundamentally one, that there is a unity underlying 
all the events which constitute our experience. Christian phi- 
losophy is monistic, in so far as it assigns one source or 
origin to all things, teaches that there is one, all-ruling Provi- 
dence, that He holds us all in the hollow of His hand, and 
that all things tend each in its own way to fulfill the one 
Divine Purpose in creation. There are differences among 
things; for a mineral is not a plant, a plant is not an animal, 
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an animal is not a human being. Monism, however, holds 
that in spite of these differences there is a fundamental unity. 
The pluralist says ‘“‘No; things are essentially different one 
from another. This is a multiverse, not a universe, when it 
comes into our experience. After it has come into our ex- 
perience, we begin to connect up the disparate events, we 
string the beads together into a kind of unity, and so convert 
the multiverse into a universe.” This is what James means 
when he says that the unity of reality is “of the strung-along 
type.” We make our world, it is not ready made as we enter 
into it. This view he thinks, appeals to the strenuous, to the 
tough-minded, to the democratic soul. ‘‘Sick souls,” he says, 
and people whose minds are “tender” prefer to believe that 
they step into a world already made for them by an Absolute 
Mind that put order into chaos. Such people are, to his way 
of thinking, aristocrats. As for him, give him the good, 
strenuous, democratic view, according to which he is indebted 
to no one for his world, but makes it himself. The view 
which I have ventured to call that of Christian philosophy 
does not appeal to him. He confesses that it has a certain 
majesty; and a capacity to yield religious comfort to a most 
respectable class of minds; but “it is dapper, it is noble in 
the bad sense of the word, in the sense in which it is noble 
to be inapt for humble service. In this real world of sweat 
and dirt, it seems to me that, when a view of things is ‘noble’ 
that ought to count as a presumption against its truth, and 
as a philosophical disqualification.”* Here one catches I 
think, the note of Americanism, democracy, strenuosity, the 
self-conscious condescension to grasp the horny hand of toil. 
But, is not the note forced, as the French say? Is it neces- 
sary to carry so far our love of freedom and our apprecia- 
tion of honest, though humble, labor? Is it not rather the 
- fanaticism of the ignorant Puritan who would have no Roman 
candles in the celebration of the Fourth of July in his town, 
because Romanism was opposed to our free institutions. We 
can be independent without going so far as to claim the right 
to make our own universe, each for himself. The test of this 
audacious democracy run riot is the pragmatist treatment of 
the idea of God. Naturally, being a pluralist, the pragmatist 
will not admit that God is an all-including infinite reality, in 


.. * Pragmatism, pp. 71 and 72. 
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the pantheistic sense. He will not bow to the theistic idea 
of a God Who made the universe for us. Therefore, he will 
have a pantheism of his own, a peculiar democratic pantheism 
of the “strung-along”’ type, according to which the universe 
is not part of God, but God a part of the universe. God, 
says the pragmatist, is finite. He “thas an environment, is in 
time, and works out a history, like ourselves. Thus, He 
escapes from the foreignness, the timelessness, the remoteness 
which theists ascribe to Him.”* A finite God! A God sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of time and history! Surely this is a 
sufficient refutation of pragmatist metaphysics, and a proof 
that it carries its irreverent audacity, which is not a part of 
true democracy, beyond the limits, not only of logic but of 
decent sentiment as weil. 

And yet, the attitude of pragmatism towards religious in- 
stitutions is not one of intentional hostility. As I said at the 
beginning, there is in the history of philosophy in America a 
pleasing spirit of toleration and a tendency to build up where 
philosophers in other countries have shown an eager willing- 
ness to tear down. The pragmatist is tolerant, even though 
he does appear to patronize. He realizes the vital and social 
importance of all religions. And he realizes it by force of 
logic, as well as by his own inclination to be conciliatory. 
Religion, he thinks, is not merely an attitude of mind, not 
merely an illumination thrown on facts already ascertained by 
science, nor yet a state of feeling or sentiment which disposes 
one to place an emotional value on the facts which leave the 
scientist cold, so to speak. It is more than that. It adds 
new facts to the facts of science, and brings forward new 
truths which it adds to the truths of science. These facts 
and these truths make a difference and lead to further differ- 
ences in the matter of conduct. Therefore, religion has a 
meaning independently of science, and whether religions are 
proved or not, they are approved by the pragmatist. They 
should be judged, and they are judged in the pragmatist 
school, by their éntent rather than by their content. So that 
if a false system of religious truth could have the same effect 
in the social life as a true one it would be just as good, just 
as beneficial, and therefore, in spite of the paradox, just as 
true as the true system. Take, for example, the belief in the 

* Cf. Pluralistic Universe, p. 318. 
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existence of God. “On pragmatic principles,” says James, 
“if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the widest 
sense of the word, it is true” * James is convinced that it 
does work satisfactorily, and so are most of the pragmatists. 
But, the Christian philosopher would do well to pause before 
he accepts such assistance as the pragmatist offers. Non tali 
auxilio. In the first place, there is a confusion here between 
two very different things. It is not the existence of God, 
but belief in the existence of God, that “ works satisfactorily.” 
We do not need to be told that. We know that the belief 
in God functions for good. It restrains and represses in the 
moral order impulses and tendencies that are undesirable from 
the point of view of social welfare. It is, in the moral order 
also, a source of inspiration, inciting to noble effort and nerv- 
ing the believer to deeds of sublime, heroic sacrifice. In the 
moral order also, it sustains the soul in a hopeful outlook on 
life, and suggests always the vision of the better things that 
are beyond. In the intellectual order, the belief in God nur- 
tures a confidence in the rationality of things, and brings 
order into the chaos of our experience. From God to God is 
an excellent epitome of the history of the world, and fer God 
is a splendid all-inclusive motive for human conduct. But, 
what we need is not this realization of the value of a belief 
in God; what we need in the face of scepticism and agnosti- 
cism is the ability to show clearly that this belief is justified, 
that the existence of God is a fact; and the pragmatist brings 
us not a step nearer to that conclusion. He does not, because 
he cannot. When he talks of the “effects” or “consequences” 
of a principle he means effects and consequences within our 
experience. All the consequences, therefore, which follow 
rom ‘‘the hypothesis of God” must be such that they fall 
within actual or possible human experience. But, apart from 
the supernatural experience of the mystic, which the pragma- 
tist takes no account of, our experience of the existence of 
God can never be direct, personal or immediate, but only in- 
direct, inferential and deductive. The pragmatic test fails, 
then, in its most important application to religious truth, in 
spite of the good will and the friendly attitude of the prag- 
matist. 

What, then, is to be our attitude towards the latest Amer- 


* Pragmatism, p, 299. 
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ican philosophy? What are we to think of its present achieve- 
ments and of its prospects in the future? Let the pragmatist 
speak first in his own behalf: 


The centre of philosophic gravity [writes James] must alter 
its place. The earth of things, long thrown into shadow by 
the glories of the upper ether, must resume its rights. . . . 
It wili be an alteration in the ‘‘ seat of authority ’’ that re- 
minds one almost of the Protestant reformation. And as, to 
papal minds, Protestantism has often seemed a mere mess of 
anarchy and confusion, such, no doubt, will pragmatism often 
seem to ultra-rationalist minds in philosophy. It would seem 
so much trash, philosophically. But, life wags on, all the 
same, and compasses its ends, in Protestant countries. I 
venture to think that philosophic Protestantism will compass 
a not dissimilar prosperity.* 


The challenge is fairly flung down. It is not the intellect- 
ualist but the pragmatist himself who calls pragmatism “ philo- 
sophic Protestantism.” Like Protestantism, it is individualistic; 
making the consequences “0 you and me to be the test of 
meaning and of truth; it goes back, in fact, to the doctrine of 
the Greek sophist that ‘‘Man is the measure of all things.” 
Like Protestantism, it is the centrifugal rather than centri- 
petal. It denies the fundamental unity of reality, rejects the 
validity of universal principles, and scornfully repudiates uni- 
versally valid ideas, reducing all knowledge to my knowledge 
and your knowledge, replacing all central truth by a principle 
similar to that of private interpretation. Like Protestantism, 
it misrepresents the medieval scholastic realism, casting asper- 
sions on that which it does not understand. On this plat- 
form, if one may so designate its programme, it appeals to 
the future, and as you have just heard, appeals with confi- 
dence. Is that confidence doomed to disappointment? It 
seems to me that it is. And my reason for so thinking is, 
in a sense, pragmatic. Pragmatism will not satisfy the de- 
mands of a tuture generation. The whole drift of thought is 
towards centralization in every line of human endeavor. The 
nineteenth century was collectivistic, centripetal, Catholically 
inclined, compared with the eighteenth century, which was in- 
dividualistic, inclined tewards fragmentation and tending to 


* Pragmatism, p. 123. 
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Protestant decentralization. We have inherited the spirit of 
the nineteenth century and are more inclined to carry it farther 
in the same direction than to revert to an earlier tendency. 
Not only in industry, production, transportation and other 
material lines, but in organization and government, in art, 
literature, theology and philosophy we are centralizing, unify- 
ing and building up, where former generations were decen- 
tralizing, fragmentating and tearing down. There is a note of 
democratic individualism in the pragmatic philosophy, that 
makes it distinctly American. There is also admittedly a note 
of Protestant anarchy that is not American but old-country, 
eighteenth century revolutionism—witness James’ fling at the 
dapper, aristocratic spirit of intellectualism. The true Amer- 
ican is he who, seeing the signs of the times, realizing the 
dangers of a democracy run riot, seeks to reconcile progress 
with stability, freedom with authority, individualism with 
healthy institutionalism. The pragmatist has brought philos- 
ophy down to earth and to practical issues. But he has car- 
ried his ‘‘shirt-sleeves” manner too far. It is for a future 
school of philosophy to profit by what the pragmatist teaches 
and at the same time avoid the exaggeration into which the 
pragmatist has fallen. The philosophy which will satisfy by 
meeting the demands of the future generation will have to be 
constructive in the true sense, not only tolerant of authority, 
but able to articulate its individualism into an intellectual 
system, and to reconcile the new with the old in an age that 
is beginning to realize how much the present owes to the 
past. The world does not ‘‘wag on,” as James says. It 
moves cautiously and circumspectly at times. It is doing that 
now. And over against the advantages of Protestant individ- 
ualism and democratic strenuosity it recognizes the claims of 
Catholic principle and aristocratic leisure. Pragmatism stands 
on one side, on the side of Protestantism. The American 
philosophy of the future will be obliged to make an intelli- 
gent compromise. 








A SISTER-IN-LAW OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
MARIE AYMEE DE RABUTIN CHANTAL.* 
BY THE HON. MRS. MAXWELL SCOTT. 


a. 


SSAHE short life-story of Marie Aymée de Rabutin 

© Chantal, the daughter of St. Chantal and the 

sister-in-law of St. Francis de Sales is very beau- 

tiful. It is, indeed, alittle poem of earthly hap- 

=” © piness, crowned by heroic suffering and virtue, 

and breathes a fragrance which sets it apart from other bi- 
ographies, however holy and admirable. 

This young girl, for she was but nineteen when she died, 
was very dear to our Saint. He had watched over her from 
her early childhood, and when she married his brother Ber-— 
nard, he welcomed her into the family as ‘‘ one of the best 
loved sisters in the world,” and, to use his own expression, he 
became henceferth her ‘‘father and brother in one” through- 
out the happy and the sorrowful days of her short earthly 
pilgrimage. 

Marie Aymée, who was the second child of the Baron and 
Baroness de Rabutin Chantal, was born at the Chateau of 
Bourbilly on July 1, 1598. Her mother consecrated her to 
the Blessed Virgin and gave her the name of Mary in her 
honor, to which was added that of Aymée, after one of her 
aunts. From her infancy she seems to have merited her 
name of “beloved,” says her biographer. ‘‘God had en- 
dowed her with so many natural gifts of body and mind, 
although they appeared as yet only in bud, she was so 
charming, that Monsieur, her father, had more affection for 
this little one than he had for his only son, and her mother 
and other relations were especially fond of her.” 

Marie Aymée and her brother and sisters, Celse Begnine 


* This sketch is founded on Les deux filles de Ste. Chantal, with introductory letter by 
Mgr. Dupanloup. Paris: Firmin Didot. 
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and Frangoise,* grew up in an atmosphere of peace and joy 
in the ideal home portrayed for us in St. Chantal’s life, till 
she was four years old, when the death of her father under 
the most tragic circumstances brought a sudden end to the 
happy home life, and changed the course of the child’s exist- 
ence. M. de Chantal, who, had gone out one morning on a 
shooting expedition, was shot accidentally by a friend, and 
brought back to his unfortunate wife and children in a dying 
condition. Marie Aymée, although too young to understand 
fully his danger, shared her mother’s anguish, and showed her 
love for her father by kissing his hands or laying her little 
head beside his. When death came it was long before she 
understood the sad mystery, but when at last she felt that 
her father had left her, she stretched out her arms to the 
lifeless body and burst into tears. This sad event had 2 
great effect on the child, but as soon as consolation was pos- 
sible, she strove to comfort her mother in her innocent way. 
Mme. de Chantal was one of those who love with all their 
strength, and she was at first entirely crushed by her sorrow, 
and longed to retire from the world. She says herself of this 
time: ‘‘If duty to my four little children had not kept me 
back I should have fled at once to the Holy Land, there to 
end my days.” But, as always, duty and the will of God were 
her guides, and she remained at Bourbilly to inaugurate a new 
life of devotion to her children and their interests. One of 
the witnesses in the process of canonization tells us how she 
now ordered her life. ‘‘She redoubled her prayers to God and 
her alms to the poor—she gave all her rich garments to churches 
and sent away her husband’s servants with handsome gifts, 
keeping for herself and her four children only a modest widow’s 
retinue conformable to the life she wished to lead.” 

It was under the shadow of this great sorrow that Marie 
Aymeée’s education began. As she was the eldest girl, and per- 
haps more greatly gifted than Celse Begnine, Mme. de Chantal 
felt that it was important that she should be an example to the 
others, and began earnestly to try “to cultivate this rare plant 
that it might bear the fruit of all the virtues.” With all her 
gifts the little girl had also certain faults. Her mother watched 
carefully over these tendencies, and did not hesitate to pun- 


* The youngest sister, Charlotte. was born just before her father’s death, and we hear 
little of her short life. 
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ish her if necessary, so that gradually the child conquered her 
childish failings. After the first year of mourning had passed, 
President Fremyot sent to Dijon for his daughter and her 
. children to visit him, and this good grandfather, by his great 
affection mingled with authority, comforted them all. Hecon- 
soled and cheered his daughter and caused her to moderate 
her grief and a certain severity which had unconsciously 
elouded her new life, and the children benefited by brighter 
surroundings. In spite of his age and serious character Marie 
Aymée became quickly devoted to her grandfather, and showed 
him ‘‘ many little attentions and tendernesses, so that he felta 
special affection for the child.” Unfortunately the peaceful 
time at Dijon could not last. The children’s other grandfather, 
_M. de Chantal, urged Mme. de Chantal to come and live with 
: him at Monthelon. This old gentleman, “ of a sad and severe 
character,” threatened to marry again and disinherit the child- 
ren if his daughter-in-law did not comply with his wishes, so 
that she felt obliged to obey him. 

For almost seven years, therefore, Monthelon became the 
home of Mme. de Chantal and her children, and here the former 
heroically endured what her biographer truly calls a purga- 
tory. Not only wasthe old Baron a most difficult character, 
but he was ruled by a housekeeper, a woman who assumed 
all the airs of mistress of the household. She insisted on 
bringing her own children to live in the house, and treated 
Mme. de Chantal very badly. To these insults the Saint re- 
turned only gentleness and humility, while to obviate the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, she undertook the charge of this 
person’s children herself, “in order to make them very goed 
and that they might not in any way harm her own children.” 
She devoted herself more than ever to the care of these dear 
children, and as Marie Aymée was now five, she was able to 
profit by her mother’s lessons. Mme. de Chantal, always an 
early riser, assisted daily at her children’s toilet, taking care 
that they should hear no idle words from their attendants, 
and heard them say their little prayers; after which she took 
them to say “‘good morning to their grandfather and wait 
upon him if he permitted it, though he was not always in a 
humor for this.” Besides their simple lessons and religious in- 
structions the children helped their mother in her works of 
charity, and this was their great delight. On Sundays and 
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Feast days Mme. de Chantal would set out on foot, attended 
by two servants and accompanied by Celse Begnine and Marie 
Aymée, and presently, as she grew older, by Francoise, to 
assist the poor. Everyone carried something. The children 
took charge of the bread and the clothes, while their mother’s 
‘share was the soup and medicine: ‘‘Marie Aymée in particu- 
lar carried as much as possible, and the more she had to take 
charge of, the happier she was.” 

In 1604, when Marie Aymée was six years old, a great and 
happy event came to change the lives of the whole family. 
In the spring of this year they made the acquaintance of St. 
Francis at Dijon, where he was preaching the Lenten Sermons, 
and whither M. de Fremyot summoned his daughter once 
more. The first meetings between her and her future director 
and their wonderful results have been often recorded, and here 
we must keep to the story of Marie Aymée, but luckily for 
us there is special mention of her in the early chronicles. 
The little girl, who saw the Saint at her grandfather’s house, 
and, who, with a child’s instinct became quickly attracted by 
his paternal kindness and gentleness, ‘“‘almost at first sight 
loved him like a father and approached him with a confidence 
which surprised everyone. The Saint, astonished and touched 
by this naive attachment, felt suddenly a special affection for 
this child, and looked upon her in future as the youngest, 
tenderest, and most loved sheep that he was to guide to the 
Good Shepherd.” 

When he visited the good President the Saint would be 
met and escorted by the children to the drawing-room after 
which his “little people,” as he called them, would disperse 
to play, all except Marie Aymée, who remained near him 
hidden behind acurtain or a chair: ‘‘to consider quietly and 
at her ease this great Bishop, who seemed to her a Saint 
from heaven;” but presently, stealing from her place, she 
would come closer and the Saint would not fail to talk to 
her. At a later date, when writing to Mme. de Chantal, he 
refers to this time: ‘‘ Marie Aymée is the eldest, and besides 
this I am bound to love her more tenderly because one day 
at Dijon, when you were not at home, she showed me much 
favor and allowed me to embrace her—have I not good reason, 
therefore, to pray our Lord to make her all pleasing to His 


goodness?” 
VOL. XCIV.—13 
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Not only did the Saint take special interest in the chil- 
dren, but, as we know, his advice to their mother for her own 
direction, resulted in great benefit to them also. In place of 
the somewhat severe and austere rules of life which had 
guided her latterly, St. Francis inculcated gentleness and joy 
of spirit, amidst her sorrows and in spite of—or rather be- 
cause of—her great spirit of mortification. Full of charity to 
her neighbors, as she was, the habits of the time yet required 
much personal attendance, and we may recall the saying of 
Mme. de Chantal’s servants, who, after she had met St. 
Francis, remarked that under her former directors Madame 
prayed four times a day and disturbed everyone, but that she 
now prayed continually and disturbed no one, and we can 
understand that the new régime made the home life brighter 
for the children. The Saint likewise spared no pains to assist 
their mother in their education. Above all he recommended 
her to respect their individual liberty, to draw them to virtue 
rather than to constrain them to it, and no doubt those words 
of his, with which we are familiar, ‘‘Do all by love, nothing 
by force,” and ‘‘One must as much as possible influence the 
minds of others as the angels do by gracious movements and 
without violence,” helped the widowed mother in her task. 
In one of his letters to her the Saint says: ‘‘As God has 
given you this wish, to see all your children devoted to the 
service of God, you must bring them up for this, gently in- 
spiring them with suitable thoughts—but this, little by little 
as they grow older.” In another letter he attacks the vanity 
inherent in women, and of which Marie Aymée already showed 
decided signs: “In all your daughters eradicate female van- 
ity—nearly all women are born to it.” 

When Marie Aymée was eight—and it seems strangely 
young to us—her mother and grandparents began seriously to 
consider her future. Mme. de Chantal, who had passed through 
so much joy and sorrow, would have been glad, had her child 
shown signs of vocation to the religious life, to place her in 
the peace and shelter of the cloister, but the little girl ap- 
peared to be more fitted for the world. Her own wishes were 
carefully ascertained, and says the Chronicle, ‘‘Messieurs, her 
grandparents, destined her for the world and she wished what 
they wished.”’ 

At Whitsuntide, 1607, the latter made up her mind to go 
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to Annecy to confer with St. Francis. In making this plan 
she little foresaw that this journey would have a great in- 
fluence on her future and that of her children, and that, in 
particular, she was about to make the acquaintance of Marie 
Aymée’s future husband. 

At Annecy Mme. de Chantal stayed at the Bishop’s house 
where Mme. de Boisy, the mother of St. Francis, came to en- 
tertain her. This lady, was deeply loved and revered by her 
large family, and by none more than by her saintly eldest 
son, and Mme. de Chantal, we are told, ‘soon loved her as 
if she was her own mother; joining with the other children 
of the venerable lady and asking to be united with them in 
her heart, she rendered her the most tender and respectful 
marks of attention.” In her family circle Mme. de Boisy 
showed special affection to her youngest son, Bernard, “ either 
because he was the youngest, or because he was the most 
amiable,” and it was he who was to have the honor of being 
Mme. de Chantal’s son-in-law. The charming love story which 
we have to record began by a trifling episode of which, at 
the time, she was far from perceiving the importance. 

On the Feast of Corpus Christi, Mme. de Chantal who had 
followed the procession through the town of Annecy, returned 
home rather fatigued, and wished to go to her room to rest, 
As she ascended the stairs several gentlemen came forward to 
assist her. She thanked them and declined their help, bat 
seeing that the young Bernard continued to follow her, she 
said with a smile: “Truly I am willing to have this one for 
my share.” She said these words quite simply without any 
design, but they were quickly repeated, and Mme. de Boisy 
accepted them with joy as an indication that Mme. de Chantal 
was thinking of a marriage between Bernard and her daughter. 
“She at once felt such a desire for this alliance that she gave 
St. Francis no peace until he had arranged that he and she, 
with Mme. de Chantal, should be left alone after dinner to 
discuss the matter.”” The Saint did not care to speak of such 
things, but he could not distress his mother, so he acquainted 
Mme. de Chantal with the hopes to which her words had 
given rise. She, on her side, felt greatly astonished; and 
perhaps thought that in the small town of Annecy a great 
importance was given to trivial events. At first she could 
see only difficulties in the way of such a marriage, the pic- 
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ture of the two grandfathers—both devoted to Marie Aymée, 
and who would be loath to let her come so far—rose before 
her eyes. She, therefore, expressed her gratitude to Mme. de 
Boisy without committing herself to any definite reply, but 
before leaving Annecy she took the opportunity of closely 
observing Bernard de Sales, and received an impression such 
as is not easily effaced from a mother’s heart. Bernard, at 
this time twenty-three, was already an accomplished gentle- 
man and soldier, while, thanks to his holy brother’s care, he 
had received a brilliant and solid education, and was a fer- 
vent and weil instructed Catholic. It was no wonder that 
the project so unexpectedly presented to her should, as time 
went on, become more and more acceptable to Mme. de Chantal. 

The death of Jeanne de Sales, Mme. de Boisy’s youngest 
child, brought Mme. de Chantal to a decision regarding the 
proposed marriage, for she felt a great desire to console Mme. 
de Boisy by meeting her wishes and by giving her a new 
daughter to fill the place of the one she had lost. She re- 
solved, therefore, to lose no time in consulting Marie Aymée’s 
grandparents, with whom, in those days, rested the final de- 
cision in such matters. She went first to President Fremyot, 
and she tells us herself the result: 


My good tather was much surprised at the news, and showed 
me many reasons against my proposal ; nevertheless, God gave 
me grace to hold so firmly to my point as my conscience was 
engaged, that he agreed, and weighed with great respect the 
honor and happiness it would be to our house to be allied to 
that of the blessed Bishop whom he revered as a true man of 
God. 


With M. de Chantal there was greater difficulty, but after 
Mme. de Chantal had received a half-consent from him, she 
informed St. Francis, who at once wrote the old Baron a 
letter full of humble gratitude and respect that must have 
charmed even him. By degrees also the opposition of the 
other relations, at the idea of losing their charming Marie 
Aymée and letting her go to the wilds of Savoy, died away, 
and the project seemed about to be realized. The occasion 
of Marie Aymée’s First Communion, in 1608, brought the two 
grandfathers together and enabled them to arrange the tem- 
poral matters relating to their child’s future establishment. 
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We have no details as to this great day in Marie Aymée’s 
life, though we learn from a letter of St. Francis that he was 
unable to be present, but her biographer tells us of its happy 
fruits, and how she began from now “to pray longer and with 
more attention, her care for the poor was more loving, and 
her character already so charming became excellent.” 

The wish that Marie Aymée should be all that Mme. de 
Boisy desired, and should be worthy of the hopes placed in 
her, filled her mother’s heart and caused her some anxiety. 
She determined to do all in her power to prepare her daughter 
for her new life, and for this purpose and in spite of her 
vouth, she took her to Dijon to introduce her to society, and 
to accustom herself to its usages. With her mother beside 
her, to watch over her, to warn her against the vanities which 
had a certain fascination for her, Marie Aymée could safely 
enjoy this glimpse of the world. ‘Mme. de Chantal knowing 
perfectly how to teach, and Marie Aymée possessing much in- 
telligence and grace, she became a little marvel, and in this 
new guise of a Demoiselle no one could help admiring her.” 
St. Francis heard a rumor that Marie Aymée was thus mak- 
ing her appearance in the world, and he felt a little anxious 
and wrote to Mme. de Chantal as follows: “I am told that 
our Marie Aymée and ¢r2s aimée is with you, for I inquired, 
but I am also told that you let her go much into society, 
although I had not asked this—please do not make her so 
fine that she will look down upon us!” And again, after re- 
ceiving a messenger from Dijon, “‘I asked Jean plainly whether 
our dear Marie wears a Moule,* but I did not mean that 
there was ahy harm in that, for, as you know well, I like 
well-moulded heads, and if that little head is moulded by you 
I shall care for it all the more. What would you have? Girls 
must be a little smart.” Such are the words of the gentle 
Saint regarding the innocent adornments suited to Marie 
Aymée’s age, while for older women his verdict was that 
their dress should be simple but fitting and suitable to their 
position in the world, “‘so that we may not alarm young people 
but draw them to imitate us.” 

Everything being now satisfactorily settled, and Mme. de 
Boisy earnestly pressing matters on, the moment had come 
for Bernard de Sales to see his fiancée, and although it seems 

* Headdress of the period. 
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strange to us that the meeting had not taken place earlier, 
Marie Aymée’s extreme youth explains the delay, which also 
was quite in accordance with the customs of the day. It was 
settled that St. Francis, accompanied by his two brothers, M. 
de Groisy, and Bernard, should visit Monthelon. The journey 
was undertaken with great joy and ardor on the part of the 
latter, to conquer his lady’s affections, and as Marie Aymée’s 
biographer, says, the holy Bishop had another kind of con- 
quest to effect, that of the old Baron de Chantal, whom he 
had not yet seen. Mme. de Chantal had begged to be warned 
in time of the arrival of the travelers, no doubt in order to 
dress Marie Aymée becomingly. So St. Francis sent on a 
messenger three hours in advance, and when the party reached 
the castle they found Mme. de Chantal, the Baron and the 
four young people awaiting them at the door. 

Marie Aymée and Bernard seem to have felt a mutual at- 
traction at first sight, and ‘“‘drawn one to the other those two 
gentle hearts began the romance which was to end only with 
their lives.” 

St. Francis’ presence smoothed many little difficulties of 
detail, and when he left “every one was enchanted at the 
alliance.” Bernard returned home in excellent spirits at the 
success of his wooing and began at once to correspond with 
Mme. de Chantal and Marie Aymée. 

At the close of this year of 1608, an event took place in 
the family of Sales which had a great influence on Marie 
Aymée’s future. M. de Boisy, the father of St. Francis, by 
his will, which is a very curious one for those days, had de- 
creed that his children should share his property: 


He did this in order that they should live together without 
separation or disunion, but in case for the sake of peace it 
should be necessary to divide his goods, he wished that 
Francis, the Bishop, his eldest son, should make the division 
and that Bernard de Sales, the youngest, should have first 
choice. 


Bernard, having taken advice on the matter, chose for his 
hare the Chateau de Sales itself, and thus as Baron de Thorens 
became in a manner the head of the family. St. Francis was 
much pleased, but there were of course some murmurings 
among the other brothers at this choice, nor can we wonder, 
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but peace was soon made through the influence of Louis de 
Sales, Seigneur de Thuile, the third brother of the Saint, as 
we learn by the latter’s letter to Mme. de Chantal. ‘ Never,” 
he writes, “had our Thuile given us so much pleasure as in 
this division of property, which we have made amicably this 
week among my brothers, in short our Marie Aymée will be 
Baronne de Thorens. But all this has been done so peaceably 
and -christianly that I feel quite edified and consoled,” 

This event, of course, simplified the arrangements for the 
marriage, and the contract was duly drawn up and signed in 
the presence of President Fremyot at his Chateau of Thétes, 
on January 3, 1609. On her return to Monthelon after this 
ceremony, Mme. de Chantal had te suffer anew from the hos- 
tility of the housekeeper whom we have mentioned; as this 
trial and her long patience under it now became known to her 
father, she easily obtained his permission, and even that of 
M. de Chantal, to spend Holy Week at Annecy and to take 
Marie Aymée to see Mme de Boisy, whose health gave cause 
for anxiety, and whose longing to see her whom she called 
“her little Baronne” was becoming even more pressing, for the 
venerable lady felt a presentiment that she would die before 
she should have the joy of possessing her long desired daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Mme. de Chantal set out early in March, accompanied by 
Marie Aymée and Francoise, and a modest retinue of servants. 
The journey was made on horseback, and at this season of 
the year it was long and cold. The Holy Bishop multiplied 
his blessings and wishes for the travelers, and hoped that Marie 
Aymée would not be overtired. In one of his letters he goes 
into details about the visit and proposes that they should stop 
first with his mother at the Chateau de Sales: “to have a lit- 
_ tle rest and refreshment,” and that then the whole party should 
come on to him at Annecy. The little visit to Sales was a 
great happiness to all. Mme. de Boisy was indeed enchanted 
with Marie Aymée, and would have liked to keep her then 
for good, but to this Mme. de Chantal could not consent, and 
after Lent was over she returned with her daughter to Bur- 

gundy. 
The time of the marriage was, however, not very far off. 
It was fixed for October, 1609, and Marie Aymée might have 
been a little alarmed by her mother’s earnest instructions 
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about the change before her, and the serious duties of the 
married state, had not the thought of Bernard’s kindness and 
charm driven all fear from her heart. On October 13, the 
numerous relations being all assembled, St. Francis, with celes- 
tial joy and ardent prayers, gave the nuptial blessing to this 
brother who was more than brother to him, and to this little 
Marie Aymée, whom he called “his well-loved daughter.” 

The long desired event was accomplished, but as the little 
bride was only eleven,* she, according to the custom of the 
time, was to remain under her mother’s care for the present, 
and Bernard had to return at once to Savoy to continue his 
duties in the household of the Duc de Nemours. Before they 
left both he and- St. Francis gave many affectionate counsels 
to Marie Aymée, but while Bernard said, “Be always good 
and charming,” the Saint added, ‘“‘ Become always better and 
wiser.” On reaching Annecy he wrote those lines to Mme. 
de Chantal: “I want to tell you that your son has been in 
so gentle and agreeable a temper throughout the journey that 
I love him more than fraternally, and especially when he 
speaks lovingly of his little wife.” 

It is at this moment in Marie Aymée’s life that her mother’s 
design of giving herself to Almighty God in religion was taking 
shape. During the years 1609-10 she was occupied in arrang- 
ing for this great step, and for the welfare of Celse Begnine 
and her daughters. The life she was about to embrace would 
leave her for some time free to direct these temporal affairs, 
while Francoise and Charlotte were to remain with her and 
be educated in the convent. In the spring of 1610 everything 
seemed ready for the consummation of her sacrifice, when 
fresh sorrows fell unexpectedly on the two families—little 
Charlotte de Chantal, of whom we catch but a glimpse, died 
suddenly, and almost at the same moment Mme. de Boisy was 
taken from her devoted children. . These sad events hastened 
Mme. de Chantal’s movements, for it was evident that Marie 
Aymée would need her mother’s presence to watch over her 
at first in her new life, now that Bernard’s mother was dead. 
He came himself to Dijon to fetch his mother-in-law, his wife 
and Francoise, and witnessed the heartbreaking parting be- 
tween the former and her son and aged father, and her hero- 


* As we need hardly remind our readers, those early marriages were not uncommon at 
the time of which we write, 
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ism on the occasion—a heroism at which the world wonders, 
but which was understood by Marie Aymée, on whom it made 
a great and lasting impression. She, on her side, had the grief 
of saying farewell to her grandfather, whom it was not likely 
she would see again. Escorted by Bernard, the ladies made 
their way to Annecy, where Mme. de Chantal’s project was 
no secret, and where they were warmly welcomed. 

**The Holy Father,” says a contemporary, “in company of 
twenty-six cavaliers, went to meet her who came in the name 
of the Lord, and who entered Annecy on Palm Sunday, all 
the town singing hosannas for her happy arrival. She brought 
with her Mme. de Thorens, her eldest, and Mademoiselle de 
Chantal, her second daughter, called Francoise, since married 
to the Baron de Toulonjon; Charlotte, the third, called the 
angel by the Blessed Francis, was already with the angels.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





FINIS VITAE. 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


BY MARIA LONGWORTH STORER. 


Fo.p thy hands, close thine eyes, 
Life’s toil is past ; 

Ended thy sacrifice, 
Christ comes at last. 


Backward earth’s vapors roll: 
Stars fill their place: 

Deep in thy crystal soul 
God sees His Face. 





MAKING A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY.* 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P: 


paRO be forced to depend entirely upon God is a 

® @6better condition than to be dependent in part 

on Him and in part on one’s own efforts also. 

**I have always been fond of making a virtue 

Sie of necessity,” says St. Teresa (Letter Ixxiv.). 

It pet paradoxical, but it is quite right to say, that the 
better service of God is by virtue that is compulsory. 


I, 


The words of Jesus in the Garden: “ Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt’ (Matt. xxvi. 39), achieved our salvation, the com- 
pulsory act of a Savior Who yet “‘was offered because He 
willed it” (Isaias liii. 7). It is better to let God gain you to 
His side than to strive to gain God to your side. One of the 
accusations of the Royal Prophet against the Israelites is that 
they “‘ Waited not for God’s counsel” (Ps. cv. 13). The spon- 
taneous activity of guileless souls responsive to the attractions 
of grace is the highest order of spirituality. As Moses was 
bidding farewell to Israel, he commanded them: ‘‘ And thou 
shalt build an altar to the Lord thy God, of stones which iron 
hath not touched, and of stones not fashioned or polished; 
and thou shalt offer upon it holocausts to the Lord thy God” 
(Deut. xxvii. 5,6). Why this rude architecture for the divinest 
uses? Because, as we must suppose, the Lord would welcome 
the homage of simple hearts more gladly than that of those re- 
fined by human instrumentality, even the holiest. He loves 
the artless yearnings of untainted minds. Virgin soil attracts 
His husbandry by preference. And all experience shows the 
peculiar force of sacramental grace upon youthful minds un- 
touched by the iron of man’s art, unfashioned and unpolished 


* For a powerful exposition of the spiritual doctrine here treated, the reader is respect- 
fully referred to the small posthumous work of Father J. P. de Caussade, S.J., entitled 
Abandonment, or Absolute Surrender to Divine Providence, edited by the late Rev. Henri 
Ramiére, S.J., translated by Ella McMahon (New York: Benziger Brothers), The 
English version, which ie accurate and exceedingly appreciative, was due to Father Hecker's 
encouragement, who had used the original continuously from its first appearance, 
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by other hands than God’s own. If ‘this be true of ordinary 
existence, it is especially so of the breathings of a patient soul 
writhing under the scourge of adversity. 

St. Paul (II. Cor. vi. 4-6) enumerates the virtues of the 
Christian, and he begins with patience—“ much patience.” 
This is the only one of his lengthy list to which he gives an 
adjective—“ much patience,” until he comes to the last and 
greatest: “charity unfeigned.” An honor this for patience. 
And indeed the whole peril of the pilgrim is lest he shall be 
deficient in patience and insincere in charity. 


II, 


The apostolic contrast of strength and weakness is thus 
expressed: ‘‘ Gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may dwell in me” (II. Cor. xii. 9). 
Could anything be straighter against the world’s wisdom? A 
logician would run St. Paul to this absurdity: weakness is 
equal to strength. The apostle instantly accepts: ‘When I 
am weak, then am I powerful,” and he goes yet deeper into 
this divine absurdity: ‘“‘ For which cause I please myself in 
my infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ” (zd¢d. 70). 

The divine use of affliction is that it elicits the prayer of. 
patience, which never goes far astray from Calvary’s bounty. 
**When thou shalt seek the Lord thy God,” said Moses to 
Israel, “thou shalt find Him; yet so if thou seek Him with 
all thy heart, and all the affliction of thy soul” (Deut. iv. 29). 
God’s shadow is more healthful than the world’s sumshine, to 
use a saying of St. Francis de Sales. Visitations of sorrow 
dredge a channel deep and wide for the stream of heavenly 
consolations sure to flowinto it in due time; consolations and 
divine guidance. For wisdom, according to Job, is “‘ not found 
in the land of them that live in delights” (Job xxviii. 13), 


III. 


Abandonment to God’s will is itself a consecration to a 
life of perfection. Whosoever keeps the rule of patience 
takes God for his novice master. Seldom do sick men ap- 
preciate how directly they are being brought under God’s 
leadership. Any serious consideration of the lot of man, shows 
conditions of trial so universal, that all must agree that heaven’s 
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best favor is fortitude in adversity, patience in pain and be- 
reavement. What else can be God’s purpose in our miseries 
but the universal offer of the grace of patience? Must not 
the office of suffering, be great in quality and extensive in 
scope, since Providence has made it coextensive with human 
existence? Atonement for sin is its primary privilege. But 
there is another, which Bishop Hedley states in his Book of 
Retreat: : 

‘* Suffering gives a certain kind of intensity to acts of the 
will, which nothing else can give. This is what recommended 
it to the Heart of Jesus, (a Heart desirous of proving to men 
the reality and the depth of its love).” And that author quotes 
St. Thomas: “The first cause of the passion was that 
Christ wished it to be known how much God loved man.” 
The first cause, then, of man’s suffering, is to show how much 
man can love God both by sharing in Christ’s atonement and 
in intensifying his heart’s love. 

Submission to the divine will is an inevitable virtue: I 
may be obedient or I may be prayerful, but I must be pa- 
tient. Sooner or later one must turn: in his agony to his 
nearest associates and cry with blessed Job: ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon me, have mercy upon me, at least you my friends, for 
the hand of the Lord hath touched me” (Job xix. 21). A 
man before and after a long illness is two different men. If a 
Christian, he is advanced into a new being of chastened self- 
mastery; if a worldling, he is sunk into degeneracy, for he 
has wilfully refused the divine discipline. Some men hate af- 
flictions, and these are worldlings; some without hating dread 
them, and these are timid Christians; others though dreading 
them yet appreciate their place in God’s plan, receive them 
calmly, and then even thankfully. To that class all of us are 
called. Nor should we flinch from aspiring to the class be- 
yond, namely, those who seek suffering by preference, as did 
our Master: ‘‘I have a baptism wherewith I am to be bap- 
tized; and how am I straightened till it be accomplished” 
(Luke, xii. 50). 

IV. 

One sometimes projects a good work after much prayer, 
feeling that God is with him—and the result is failure. What 
then? Amid disappointments, misunderstandings, calumnies, 
and failures, God is still to be thanked as the origin of the 
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undertaking. The work though a failure in itself is a success 
as a stimulant to confidence in the divine goodness. The Lord 
praised David: ‘ Whereas, thou hast thought in thy heart to 
build a house to My Name, thou hast done well” (III Kings, 
viii. 18)—yet would He not have David but David’s son build 
His temple. The grace of bearing his disappointment was a 
better gift trom God to David than the honor of building and 
dedicating the temple. 

In earlier Christian days how often was the whole reliance 
of a community snatched away by martyrdom? Yet the peo- 
ple rejoiced; and God compensated them. Not only was ita 
happier lot to have advocates in heaven instead of leaders on 
earth, but conversions, the most unexpected, supplied the loss, 
This dispensation was not for the age of martyrs alone. It 
was in fulfillment of an invariable rule of Providence: ‘‘ Give, 
and it shall be given to you, good measure” (Luke, vi. 38), a 
rule that prevails as well in men’s exchanges with divine Provi- 
dence as with one another. 

The martyrs, by making a virtue of necessity, have out- 
ranked all other kinds of saints in the liturgy of Holy Church. 
So should the bearing of arbitrarily inflicted injuries outrank 
other forms of holy charity towards men—contradictions and 
contempts, ignorings of merit and perverse misunderstandings 
of motives, bullying manners and violent tempers, disobedience 
of inferiors and suspicions of superiors, These seem little when 
set against the rack and the wild beasts of our heroic ances- 
tors, yet they are often harder to bear. Suffer them with joy 
and they win you a martyr’s crown; suffer unto blood, that 
is unto annihilation of all human favor, do it willingly, gladly. 
You are young? Be glad for God’s sake that it is said of 
you, heis too eager, he is ambitious, opinionated, silly. Old? 
Be content to hear that you have survived your usefulness and 
are played out, are reactionary, are a hindrance and should be 
turned down. Pray to God to give you much of this kind of 
suffering; some of it is surely well merited by your sins, all 
of it elevates motives and humbles pride. 


V. 


Just as meritorious, and aias, far oftener available, is aban- 
donment to God in the misery of our remorse of conscience. 
We cannot too brightly realize that God works at His best— 
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if we dare so speak—in drawing good out of evil, nay, that 
it is the lowest evil that, as it were, provokes Him to the 
highest good. When my past sinfulness agonizes me, then, 
O God, lead my anxious spirit into the inner chambers of 
holy trustfulness, that I may there abandon myself to Thee 
for pardon and salvation. Herein is the penitent’s road to that 
goal of predestination known as recollectedness of spirit, which 
is defined as a tendency to consider the present things of 
earth with a mind preoccupied with the future things of etern- 
ity. Who cannot hold his own against the bitterest tauntings 
of men and devils, if he can only say with the psalmist: ‘‘ The 
princes sat and spoke against me; but Thy servant was em- 
ployed in Thy justifications” (Ps. cxviii. 23). 


VI. 


Proceed quietly; be not much interested in anything ex- 
cept in the routine of prayerful exercises and herein seek 
that quiet which abandons all to God. Commend afflictions 
te Him, joys in like manner; absorb all attention in utilizing 
the means and methods of keeping mentally close to Him 
without easily leaving Him. Make the paramount interest of 
life an uninterrupted offering of loving submission to God. 
This doctrine is indeed unanimously taught, but it is very 
little known and less practised. Its application is best illus- 
trated by God’s using dire calamity as a vocation to extraor- 
dinary sanctity. Take an instance from among the hermits of 
the fourth century. One of them was a famous master of 
holiness known as Paul the Simple. In the world he had 
been a poor man of the lowest state of life. When he was 
sixty years old his wife proved false to him. A deadly mis- 
fortune was this, and Paul fell under the blow, but only to 
recover quickly, and to recognize the hand of God beckoning 
him to a high degree of sanctity among the anchorites of 
Egypt. 

We read of the gift of tears among holy souls; and the 
gift of tongues was a marvelous apostolic attribute. But‘St. 
Chrysostom, treating of St. Paul’s imprisonments, speaks of 
another: the gift of chains. “If,” says he “I might have had 
my choice to stand with the angels near God’s throne on 
high, or to be bound with St. Paul, I would have preferred 
the dungeon. Would you rather have been the angel loosing 
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Peter, or Peter in chains? I would rather have been Peter. 
This gift of chains is something greater than to stop the sun, 
to move the world, or to command devils” (quoted by Alban 
Butler, June 30), We now and then read of a dying man 
begging to have some love token inclosed with his corpse in 
his coffin. It is related of Babylus, a martyr bishop of An- 
tioch, who died in prison for the faith in the persecution of 
Decius, that he begged that his chains might be buried with 
him in his grave. Such are the love-tokens of God’s heroes. 


VII. 


Even in little things thoughtful souls find a divine great- 
ness. The clock striking the hours tells of the eternal years; 
the wind tossing the dust in the street tells of the vanity of 
human strivings. Not only the wheels of life but every little 
cog upon them is recognized as part of the divine plan. What, 
then, must be the lessons taught by the death of our dear 
ones, or by the annihilation of our own bodily forces. To a 
discerning mind the outward order of our life whether in little 
things and great is in direct contact with the invisible Prime 
Mover Himself. What of our souls little whirlwinds of joy or 
great tempests of sorrow? To a spiritual man all thought is 
union with God. Thinking, for instance, of Jesus on His 
hidden throne in a church, abandoning oneself absolutely to 
Him there, at Mass, at and after Holy Communion—is not 
this high spirituality? Hence the apostle’s reproach to the 
Galatians that they would not give up wholly to God, though 
they were men, “ before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
set forth, crucified ” (Gal. iii. 1). Of all happenings in heaven 
or earth that of the Eucharist is supreme; no less so in its 
teachings than in its graces. 

A mark of Christian character is constant advertence to 
an overruling Providence. As Jesus saw His Father in every 
event even the most trifling, so in like manner does the Chris- 
tian whose heart Christ has taken possession of. O what a joy, 
when human motives of placid acceptance of the inevitable 
fiad themselves elevated into divine impulses of abandonment 
to a Father’s care, making the most ordinary things of life all 
heavenly. This is the best granting of the prayer: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

To yield allegiance to God in all the varying circumstances 
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of life, whether petty or grave, is the mark of a recollected 
man, nay, it actually is self-recollection. Such a one, respon- 
sive to the inner touches of the Holy Spirit, is from that 
very fact careful not to forget the external guidance of Provi- 
. dence, and he scrutinizes the most minute signs of divine 

love. A sparrow is cheap; yet “‘one of them doth not fall 
upon the ground without your heavenly Father” (Matt, x. 28). 
The hairs of my head grow unnoticed and soon are wasted ; 
yet “a hair of your head shall not perish’ (Luke xxi. 18). 
God is found supreme in His bounty among the tiny flutterers 
of the grove: “your heavenly Father feedeth them” (Matt. 
vi. 26); and He is revealed in His sovereign beauty amid the 
waving grass of the meadow: “I say to you that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these ’(Ibid. 29). 
Divine majesty is amazingly revealed in a drop of water under 
the microscope. An infinite purpose of unity is shown in the 
anatomy of a little moth. God is in-all things and in every 
particular thing, eliciting thanksgiving, adoration, awe, and 
above all confidence in His Fatherly care. 

Simply a general view of God’s guidance is not adequate, 
nor conscious acceptance of it only in matters of supreme 
importance. God’s current influence is as a rule, more potent 
to sanctify than His occasional and decisive interference, 
which is usually but the sum and completion of His current 
teachings. These have occupied God and should have ab- 
sorbed us for years perhaps. God in everything and ourselves 
in God, is another expression of making a virtue of necessity. 

The greater changes of Providential rule throw us back 
upon the lesser; upon one littlest point can God turn the vast 
universe of our destiny. A priest in vigorous health once 
said to Father Hecker—whose long agony of pain was soon 
to end in death—that he felt full of courage. Father Hecker 
answered: ‘‘ That is the way I used to feel. I used to say: 
O Lord! I feel as if I had the whole world on my shoulders, 
and all I’ve got to say is, O Lord! I’m sorry you’ve given 
me such small potatoes to carry on my back. But now—well, 
when a mosquito comes in I say: Mosquito have you any 
good to do me? Yes? Then I thank you, for I am glad to 
get good from a mosquito.” 





THOUGHTS OF A CATHOLIC ANATOMIST. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D, 


GREAT many people in our time who think that 
they have reason to know something about the 
matter, are quite sure that modern science has 
done away with the possibility of old-time re- 

aaa ligious faith. They feel convinced that it is im- 
ssniabhe for a man to know science deeply and thoroughly 
and still continue to believe in old-fashioned religious truths. 
Two classes of people particularly are so convinced. The first 
is composed of men of science, who have never known very 
much about religion, who have only the most superficial ideas 
as to what the real significance of religious truths is, and who 
are inclined to think that religion itself is little more than an 
emotional exercise. The second class is much larger and con- 
sists of people of superficial knowledge whose information has 
been derived mainly from popularizations of science, and who 
often owe the notions on scientific subjects, which they hold with 
as much firmness as the devout believer holds the dogmas of 
faith, to sensational reports in the newspapers and the maga- 
zines., 

For both of these classes argument is quite unavailing. 
For the scientist who knows nothing of religion, but who 
thinks that he does, there is no basis on which argumentation 
can be founded. It would be quite impossible to make him 
believe that his idea of religion is entirely at fault, and that 
theology is as definite a science as his own. 

Of course, to many people it will seem quite impossible 
that a scientist should thus be ignorant about something con- 
cerning which he is so ready to express opinions, but then 
Josh Billings said: “it is not so much the ignorance of man- 
kind that makes them ridiculous as the knowing so many 
things that ain’t so.” Professor Von Ruville, the Professor of 
Modern History at the University of Halle-Wittenberg (Lu- 
ther’s University) in Germany, in giving an account of his 
conversion to the Catholic Church two years ago, said that 
until he read a Catholic book he never knew anything about 

VOL. XCIV.—14 
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Catholicity. He thought he knew all about it. He was a 
man past fifty and had been a student all his life. His pro- 
fessors had told him many things about it; yet, when he read 
a Catholic book he found that he had been merely accumula- 
ting ignorance and not knowledge. 

For both the scientists who know s0 little about religion 
that their opinion as to the relation of science to faith is 
quite worthless, and for the greater number who get their 
science at second-hand, there is need of an authoritative 
declaration from a man who knows both science and religion. 
This we now have in the book issued shortly before his re- 
ceat death, by Professor Dwight of Harvard which in his 
modest way he called simply Zhoughts of a Catholic Anatomist.* 

Of course it must not be thought that Professor Dwight is 
an exceptional case among modern scientists, or even a very 
rare example of a scientist who found no difficulty as regards 
faith and science. On the contrary no one knew better than 
he that great scientists who were Catholics have almost with- 
@ut exception maintained their faith in absolute purity while 
making some of the great discoveries of modern time. For 
those who talk much of the supposed incompatibility of faith 
and science it is well sometimes to have a list of great scien- 
tific believers, men whe have expressed themselves in no 
dubious terms with regard to faith and most of whom were 
devout Catholics. Morgagni whom Virchow greeted as the 
father of modern pathology; Laénnec the founder of modern 
physical diagnosis; Ampére to whom electricity owes so much; 
Galvani and Volta who laid the foundations of it; Johann 
Miller, the great. teacher of modern medicine; Theodor 
Schwann who discovered cells and founded modern biology; 
Limarck the first great evolutionist; Claude Bernard the great- 
est of modern physiologists; Pasteur the father of bacteriology; 
“Lord Kelvin to whom modern physics owes so much; Clerk 
Maxwell the greatest of mathematical scientists; and many 
others of less repute who might readily be named have 
scouted the idea that their knowledge of science disturbed 
their faith. On the contrary most of them are on record with 
expressions which declare that the more they knew about 
science, in the words of Pasteur, the deeper was their faith. 


* Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By Professor Dwight. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Professor Dwight was eminently fitted to take up the dis- 
cussion of the supposed difficulties between faith and science, 
because he had been occupied all his life with the biological 
and medical sciences. An old saying runs that where there 
are three physicians, there are two atheists, and it has been 
‘said that a little biology makes more heretics than dozens 
of heretical missionaries. As most of cur makers of modern 
medicine have been devout believers, and many of them gocd 
Catholics (as the list given in the preceding paragraph shows), 
and as a number of important contributions to biology have 
come from Catholic clergymen, it is evident that neither of 
these maxims holds good for the scientist who is profound 
enough to be original. Still, the impression remains that the 
study of these sciences tends to take men away from faith, so 
that Professor Dwight’s career makes him just the proper per- 
son to discuss the situation. 

Many of the sketches written of him just after his death 
spoke of him as a convert, some of them said he had become 
a convert after his marriage when he was well past thirty 
years of age. As a matter of fact, though a descendant of an 
old Puritan family, Professor Dwight had been a member of 
the Church since the age of twelve, having become a convert 
with his mother. He was so situated as to have the leisure 
and the inclination for special studies in both science and re- 
ligion. His favorite author was St. Thomas Aquinas. He is 
thought to have been as well read in St. Thomas as any lay- 
man of his generation. There can be no question then, of his 
having kept his faith because he neglected to inform himself 
of what he was expected to believe. 

A smart expression used by a distinguished professor of 
the philosophical department of the university in which Pro- 
fessor Dwight has held the chair of anatomy for nearly a 
quarter of a century was, that if a man has faith and knows 
science he must keep them in water-tight compartments in 
his consciousness, for, if by any chance they should mingle, 
faith would inevitably disappear in the reaction that would 
take place. Professor Dwight deliberately courted the ming- 
ling of his faith and science. Science was always and con- 
tinued to be until the end his principle occupation, yet faith 
—and a faith for which he knewthe reason—was the guiding 
star of his life. He was an eminently practical Catholic. He 
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was one of the most prominent members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference of Boston and spent much time in its 
noble works of charity. For him service to humanity was one 
of the highest expressions of religion. He had no illusion, 
however, with regard to service to humanity as being man’s 
only duty or the only manifestation of his religious feelings 
required of him. Protestantism which began with claiming 
that faith without works was the essence of religion has now 
come to claim that works without faith are what-count; not 
what a man believes, but what he does for others constitutes 
the fulfillment of his religious duty. Professor Dwight, how- 
ever, looked to the life of the spirit as well, and it is to him 
that the establishment in his native city of the practice of the 
Holy Hour, the spending of an hour every month before the 
Blessed Sacrament, is due. 

Those who knew him best, know how tender was his faith, 
and his trust, how humble his belief, yet how complete and 
how devoted he was to the practice of his religion. Yet he 
was a member of many scientific societies—of The American 
Society of Naturalists, The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and he had been a president of The Association of 
American Anatomists. Some of his contributions to anatomy 
attracted wide attention. His study of variations and anoma- 
lies made him one of the world’s authorities on that subject, 
and the collection of bones made to illustrate the subject to 
be seen in the Anatomical Museum, Harvard University, is 
one of the best of its kind in the world. 

Evidently, here is a man who has the right to talk about 
the relations of faith and science. He knows both at first 
hand. He is an authority in science and deeply conversant 
with his faith. 

In the Preface of his book Professor Dwight states his 
purpose very straightforwardly: ‘‘It is often said by those 
outside of the Church that they cannot see how a Catholic 
can be a man of science, and conversely, how a man of sci- 
ence can be a Catholic. Indeed, E fear there are many poorly 
instructed Catholics who are very much of the same opinior. 
- It may be that it is my duty, on account of the position I 
have the honor to hold to give to both of these classes such 
poor help as I can. It is just possible that some of those 
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who have been my pupils during the twenty-seven years of 
my professorship may be interested in the views as mine. 
Should that be the case, I am sure that I need not tell them 
that this discussion is meant above all to be an honest one.” 

The general argument of the book may readily be under- 
stood from the chapter headings. In the Introduction he says 
that every one concedes that there has been a great decline 
in religious belief during the past fifty years; because of the 
progress of science during that same time the decline in be- 
lief is attributed to science. Particularly is this true of the 
study of evolution. Of this there is one feature that is su- 
premely interesting. ‘‘We have now,” he says, “the remark- 
able spectacle that, just when many scientific men are of ac- 
cord that there is no part of the Darwinian system that is of 
any very great influence, and that as a whole the theory is 
not only unproved but impossible, the ignorant half-educated : 
masses have acquired the idea that it is to be accepted as a 
fundamental fact. Moreover, it is not to them an academic 
question of biology, but, as the matter has been presented to 
them, it is a system: to wit, the monistic system of philoso- 
phy. Thus presented, it is undeniably fatal, not only to all 
revealed religion, but to any system of morals founded on a 
supernatural basis.” 

In thé chapter on “‘ Thought of the Day,” he takes up the 
problems of evolution particularly, and answers the question: 
**Does evolution leave us a God? such a God as a Christian 
can earnestly believe in,” pointing out how little we know in 
reality about evolution. 

“The tyranny of the zeitgeist in the matter of evolution 
is overwhelming to a degree of which outsiders have no idea; 
not only does it influence (as I must admit that it doesin my 
own case) our manners of thinking, but there is the oppression 
as in the days of the ‘Terror.’ How very few of the lead- 
ers of science dare tell the truth concerning their own state 
of mind! How many feel themselves forced in public to do a 
lip-service to a cult they do not believe in! As Professor T. 
H. Morgan intimates, it is only too true that many of these 
who would on no account be guilty of an act which they recog- 
nize as dishonest, nevertheless, speak and write habitually, as if 
evolution were an absolute certainty, as well established as the 
law of gravitation.” 
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Dr. Dwight shows particularly how much Haeckel has in- 
fluenced popular thought with regard to evolution, and recalls 
the fact that no one has more discredited science than Haeckel 
himself. Professor His has marked out a number of false 
dealings by Haeckel in his books, by the invention of illustra- 
tions, by the changing of illustrations taken from other works 
to suit his purpose, and by the placing of false designations 
so as to show similarities that he would like to have exist. 
Professor His concludes, and it must not be forgotten that he 
is one of the great anatomists of his generation: ‘‘Let then 
others honor Haeckel as an efficient and reckless party leader ; 
according to my judgment he has forfeited through his methods 
of fighting even the right to be counted as an equal in the 
company of serious investigators.” Our own Agassiz in an- 
swering some of Haeckel’s claims had been even more severe 
than His. Professor Dwight says: “ Agassiz’ tone is not that 
of one arguing with an equal, but of one exposing a knave.” 
If evolution were what Haeckel would make of it and if 
Haeckel’s opinions were science then evolution might leave us 
no God. As it is, we are only on the threshold of any knowl- 
edge of evolution, and what we do know about it is entirely 
compatible with the acceptance of all the dogmas of faith. 

Professor Dwight then discusses the various theories of evo- 
lution. For most people Darwinism and evolution are sup- 
posed to be synonymous, and Darwin is supposed to be the 
first to have evolved a complete system of evolution. This is 
so far from true that Lamarck’s theory of evolution, expounded 
in the first year of the nineteenth century, has among scien- 
tific men at least as much prestige as Darwinism. No one 
now accepts Darwinism pure and simple as an adequate ex- 
planation of evolution. A number of very prominent scientists 
have thought that a modification of Lamarckism would be 
even more satisfactory than any modified Darwinism. There 
are much greater difficulties now for the acceptance of any 
theory of evolution than there were when Darwin wrote. The 
scientific world is about ready now to confess that acquired 
characters are not transmitted, and this makes it verv difficult 
to understand the evolution that might come from the effect 
of environment. On the other hand variation and especially 
variation with adaptation, absolutely requires some internal 
factor acting with a definite purpose before evolution can be 


> 
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explained. In a word, the old problem of purpose in the uni- 
verse and especially in living things makes itself felt. 

Candid scientists do not hesitate to say that we as yet 
know very little about the process. Dr. Dwight quotes Pro- 
fessor Thomas Hunt Morgan, Professor of Biology at Colum- 
bia, who says: 

“It has been pointed out that the evidence in favor of the 
theory of evolution appears te establish this theory with great 
probability, although a closer examination shows that we are 
almost completely in the dark as to how the process has come 
about.” 

Professor Osborn, who has a right to an opinion in the 
matter, suggests that we are only on the threshold of any evi- 
dence for evolution at the present time. He says: 

“It follows as an unprejudiced conclusion from our present 
evidence that upon Weismann’s principle we can explain in- 
heritance but not evolution, while with Lamarck’s principle and 
Darwin’s selection principle we can explain evolution, but not, 
at present, inheritance. Disprove Lamarck’s principle and we 
must assume that there is some third factor in evolution of 
which we are ignorant.” 

This is the internal factor expressive of the purpose of the 
organism. 

Professor Dwight makes very clear how confused is the 
thought of the day. Serious thinkers admit, as Ambassador 
Bryce said not lonz since, that “the mists that hang around 
man’s origin and destiny are just as thick now as they ever 
were,” but, desirous of some explanation, and not finding it, 
even the educated accept current thought, though often quite 
able to point out its inconsistencies, its lack of logic and its 
inconclusiveness. This is true not only for superficial thinkers, 
men who must have something to say, but also for those who 
have studied deeply, but who refuse to think that the old ex- 
planations of faith can possibly be received by them. Professor 
Dwight cites some examples. Goldwin Smith, for instance, de- 
clares that “‘it is impossible since Darwin’s discoveries to up- 
hold anything dependent on the belief that man is a creature 
apart from other animals,” yet, as Professor Dwight points out, 
he “presently turns round and demolishes what he had so 
lightly asserted.”” Darwin, Goldwin Smith says, “ assumes that 
conscience is merely the individual index of general opinion. 
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Surely in the case of religious men and nations it is something 
more. It has sustained the martyr against the overwhelming 
preponderance of public opinion, and is constantly sustaining 
men of independent mind against the opinion of the hour.” 
“More than this,” as Professor Dwight points out, “ Goldwin 
Smith stands for the freedom of the will absolutely with a 
clearness that is utterly at variance with the monistic doctrines 
he apparently has felt called upon to accept.”” Goldwin Smith 
declares: “ But unless our nature lies to us we have liberty of 
choice with responsibility attached to it; and if our nature 
has lied to us, philosophy may as well spare its pains.” Pro- 
fessor Dwight points ovt “what confusion there is also when 
men untrained in Christian philosophy and without faith at- 
tempt to answer the materialist philosophers.” Professor C, 
Lloyd Morgan in attempting to do so, falls as so many mod- 
ern philosophers do, into a system of pantheism in which “he 
sees the impossibility of distinguishing one’s neighbor from 
one’s self and both from God, which of course makes nonsense 
of everything. Do we not know that we are not God nor our 
neighbor, but just ourself? Professor Morgan owns frankly 
that he cannot resolve the difficulties.” 

Concerning Professor James who was in Professor Dwight’s 
words, “‘a valued friend,” and who, he feels confident would not 
have objected to what he has written of him, Professor Dwight 
has a few words of emphatic commentary. Much better than 
the great majority of modern writers on philosophy outside 
the Church, Professor James has seen the difficulty of explain- 
ing conditions as we see them around us without recurrence 
to old religious principles. He thinks, however, that we have 
outlived these old religious principles, and that as a conse- 
quence we have come into a rather tragic predicament. Mon- 
istic pantheism, has, he confesses, replaced the old dualistic 
theism at British and American Universities. This is an inter- 
esting comment from an expert on some recent discussion of 
faith at American Universities. It is this that has brought 
about the intellectual difficulties with regard to God and the 
soul. Professor James asks: ‘‘ Well, what must we do now 
in this tragic predicament? For my part, I have finally found 
myself compelled to give up the logic, fairly, squarely and 
irrevocably. . . . Reality, life, experience, concreteness, 
immediacy, use what word you will, exceeds our logic, over- 
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flows and surrounds it. I saw that I must either forswear 
that ‘ psychology without a soul’ to which my whole psycho- 
logical and Kantian education has committed me—I must, in 
short, bring back distinct spiritual agents to know the mental 
states, now singly and now in combination, in a word bring 
back scholasticism and common sense—or else I must squarely 
confess the solution of the problem impossible, and then either 
give up my intellectualist logic, the logic of identity, and adopt 
some higher (or lower) form of rationality, or finally, face 
the fact that life is logically irrational. . . . Those of us 
who are scholastic-minded, or simply common-sense-minded, 
will smile at the elaborate groans of my parturient mountain, 
resulting in nothing but this mouse.” 

On this Professor Dwight comments ‘“ The thing, however, 
is too sad to smile at, and the result is not a mouse but a 
monster who has devoured reason and common sense and 
offers us instead pragmatism.” 

He cites James against himself “Read” he says ‘‘ James’ 
Faith Ladder of which he himself says ‘ Not one step is log- 
ical, yet it is the way in which monists and pluralists alike 
espouse and hold fast to their visions. It is life exceeding 
logic, it is the practical reason for which theoretic reason 
finds arguments after the conclusion is once there.’ ” 

An argument which has appealed strongly to many scien- 
tists as supporting evolution is the explanation of variations 
and anomalies in human beings as reversions to previous 
stages of existence in the evolutionary scale. Atavistic rever- 
sion is a nice mouth-filling term. High-sounding terms, re- 
version, recapitulation, ontogeny and the like have in the 
popularization of evolutionary theories meant much more than 
observations or discoveries. It is well-known that human be- 
ings present many variations from the normal human beings. 
No two skeletons are alike any more than two sets of human 
features are alike. The differences in skeletons are them- 
selves quite marked, and the variations, as they are called, 
while sometimes rare among human beings are common among 
animals. Hence, it was argued, that their only explanation 
could be on the score of evolution. 

Professor Dwight has made a special study of variations 
and anomalies, especially in the skeleton and he is acknowl- 
edged as one of the world’s authorities. He discussed the 
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significance of anomalies in the American Naturalist for Feb- 
ruary, 1895, and showed that the popular theory of reversion 
was untenable. After studying many further skeletons in 
museums in many parts of the world he is quite emphatic in 
his declaration that “the more anomalies we study, the less 
justification do we find for explaining them as reversions.” 

This whole subject is typical of other arguments for evo- 
lution. They are usually founded on superficial, though often 
very speciously attractive, theories. It seems easy to explain 
color by using the words “‘ Protective Mimicry.”’ It has been 
shown that while this has some significance, most of the color 
in plants and animals has quite a different origin and cannot 
at all be explained on any principle of color protection. It 
has been shown, indeed, that many of the stories of so-called 
color protection are merely pretty myths. Professor Dwight 
as an authority on Variations and Anomalies takes the found- 
ation away from a similarly specious argument, but only the 
deepest study could have done that. The less one knows 
about biological science the easier it is to accept evolution. 
The more one knows about the biological sciences the more 
are the difficulties of any evolutionary theory. It is a ques- 
tion indeed of “drinking deep or touching not the Pierian 
spring” for beyond peradventure here “a little knowledge has 
been a dangerous thing.” 

The chapter on “ Living and Non-Living” contains some of 
Dr. Dwight’s most interesting material. He emphasizes the 
distinctions in such a way as to make some of the familiar 
differences appear almost new. The following paragraph for 
instance, on the effect of use on living and nen-living material 
is very striking. Dr. Dwight says: 

**The non-living is either broken or worn away by it. 
The stone rolled for centuries on the beach loses all ridges, a 
file becomes smooth by using, the magnet loses its power; 
but, provided always that the external irritation be not so 
great as to be destructive, the living organism profits by the 
process, and this, moreover, in many ways. Thus the muscle 
that is judiciously exercised becomes more powerful, the hands 
of the worker grows larger and stronger. Protective changes 
also appear; the skin becomes fitter to resist pressure under 
stress of trial. More remarkable still the senses of sight, of 
hearing, and the rest become more acute by usage. These 
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phenomena in the living body not only imply a something 
that the non-living does not have, but they are, one might 
say, contradictory to the effects of use on the lifeless.” 

Even more interesting, however, is the consideration of the 
changes that take place in living material after injury or the 
destruction or amputation of parts. In the non-living nothing 
happens, unless perhaps the influence of the elements bring 
about gradual weathering. In the living tissues, however, the 
story of what happens is a marvel. Professor Dwight says: 

‘‘But when we pass from these remarkable changes conse- 
quent upon legitimate use and wear and tear of the body, to 
cases of injury or partial destruction, what we see is still more 
remarkable. This holds good whenever the injury be to the 
developing embryo or to the mature body. It is, of course, 
an old story that in the lower forms repair is much more 
complete than in the higher. A newt for instance, reproduces 
a new leg in the place of an amputated one. In the higher 
animals repair is generally effected by the development of a 
tissue of lower grade than the one destroyed. Thus an injury 
to the skin is made good by a scar, which serves the purpose 
of skin as far as protection goes tolerably well, but does not 
have the hairs nor glands which normal skin should present. 
A ruptured muscle is made good by fibrous tissue instead of 
muscular fibre.” 

The machine explanation of living beings, which has been 
often suggested and which seems to many to satisfy their 
search for efficient causes of the phenomena in living things, 
receives its due attention, and Professor Dwight suggests that 
the refutation of the machine theory by Professor Driesch of 
Heidelberg in the Gifford Lectures (of 1607 and 8) on The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism is so perfect that 
it is but just to give it in his own words: 

“‘There cannot be any sort of machine in the cell from 
which the individual originates, because this cell, including 
both its protoplasm and its nucleus, has undergone a series of 
divisions, all resulting in equal products, and because a ma- 
chine cannot be divided, and in spite of that remain what it 
was. There cannot be, on the other hand, any sort of machine 
as the real foundation of the whole of an harmonious system, 
including many cells and many nuclei, because the development 
of this system goes on normally, even if its parts are rear- 
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ranged or partly removed, and because a machine would never 
remain what it had been in such cases.” 

Dr. Dwight emphasizes the fact that “‘ the changes during 
development, the arrangement of the cells, their change into 
different tissues, their gradual growth into organs are dis- 
tinctly teleological or, in plain English, purposeful. The cells 
arrange themselves as under the action of intelligence. The 
growth of lower organisms which can be followed by the micro- 
scope is most wonderful, both when all goes on as it should, 
and still more when owing either to intentional mutilation or 
to some accident, something occurs to change the regular 
.course of events.” To many it may seem that this appeal to 
teleology, to final causes once more, is distinctly reactionary 
and away from the true domain of physical science. Nothing 
is more interesting in biology at the present time however, 
than the teleological tendencies of the men whose work in 
biology is thought most of. Driesch, and the younger school 
of biologists generally in Germany are confessed teleologists. 
Things become what they are because there is a purpose in 
them, a vital force that directs their activities. Physics and 
chemistry will not explain what takes place in the animal 
body and some co-ordinating activity different from these 
must be confessed to be present. 

Professor Dwight’s chapter “On Man” is particularly im- 
portant because in any criticism of the descent of man from 
animals, the fragments of missing links, real or supposed, that 
have been found are extremely important. These are all: 
skeletal portions; and as Professor Dwight is a special author. 
ity on bones his opinion is of great value in the matter. He 
discusses the question particularly as to whether the body of 
Adam was a new creation or evolved from lower forms. 
Many assume this latter as a working hypothesis whether they 
really believed it or not. Catholics have done so and they 
understand that the question is an open one. After stating 
the arguments that make for such a view, he then confesses 
that he has been drawn more and more away from the view 
in recent years. He says “‘ that one of the greatest errors of 
the naturalist of to-day against which I am continually pro- 
testing is that similarity of structure necessarily implies rela- 
tionship.” The argument used by theologians that such an 
origin is unworthy of the dignity of man, for many years 
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puzzled Professor Dwight, but as time went on, he felt more 
and more inclined to respect it. As for the missing links 
Professor Dwight considers them of very little significance; 
and thinks that what we need to study much more in man is 
not evolution, but deterioration. This has never been made 
enough of. And he quotes Chesterton “ Man is always some- 
thing worse or something better than an animal.” 

Professor Dwight has insisted on the necessity for the use 
of words with definite meanings and according to definite cri- 
terion. In the discussion of reason in animals and in man, 
nothing is clearer than that the ground for most of the argu- 
mentation in this subject is due to the use of words with very 
different meanings, Professor Dwight says: 

‘The word ‘reason’ is used in the most unreasonable 
way; the idea of reason being hopelessly confused with that 
of instinct or tendency. When we are told that plants have 
intelligence we can only say that the author of the statement 
has his own ideas of what intelligence is.. Why should he not go 
a step further and say that some plants have religion because 
they turn their heads tothe sun? The general teaching of ex- 


perts in the study of animals like ants, bees, and wasps, which 
have very highly developed instincts, is that they show no signs 


of reason when they find themselves under strange conditions.” 


As Professor Dwight pays his compliments to Haeckel, so 
too he has a word for Huxley. As it happens to illustrate 
this particular phase of the subject it may come in here: 

“Let us now look at man as a whole. Huxley once rec- 
ommended that we should study man’s body as if it had been 
sent us from another planet ‘ preserved, it may be in a cask 
of rum.’ He then pointed out what I have stated at length, 
that all bodily differences between man and apes are merely 
differences of degree. The incident seems to me a very strik- 
ing evidence of how much friend and foe alike have over- 
estimated Huxley. Surely it takes no great talent to see that 
to place any being correctly in the scale of creation (or if you 
prefer in that of nature) it is necessary to study and classify 
him as a whole. Suppose a bee, or an ant, or a wasp had 
happened to fall into that same cask of rum, should we have 
had any hint of their wonderful instincts from our examina- 
tion of their dead bodies? Of course we are told that Hux- 
ley meant to discuss only the body and place it in its zoologi- 
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cal position; but it is getting recognized that this is a very 
narrow and one-sided view to take of any organism and, 
above all, of so high an organism as man, whose intelligence 
(be its origin what you will) places him in an order of his own. 
The problem is of a higher sphere than that of morphology.” 

In the matter of evolution, then, in spite of all the work 
that has been done we are very far from being in a position 
to draw conclusions. The only conclusion is, that as yet 
there can be no conclusion. In his concluding chapter Pro- 
fessor Dwight says: ‘‘ Turning to organisms, we cannot refuse 
the evidence of some system, perhaps of more than one sys- 
tem, of evolution; and yet, with the possible exception of - 
evolution by sudden changes, there is no system that has 
stood the test. There is no even plausible line of ascent up 
to the body of man. Science shows us that whatsoever in 
evolution can be considered as established rests primarily on 
the action of an internal force. All that we know of evolu- 
tion points to law.” 

The place of chance and of accident in the world of living 
things is entirely due to the limitation of our understanding 
of the order in which they exist. As Professor Dwight says: 

“Science shows us that in what, for want of a better name, 
we call accidental variation, there is some regulating principle, 
presumably closely allied to that which presides over adapta- 
tions, reproducing occasionally features of structure which 
by no possibility can have been inherited, which would imply 
not only absolutely different, but, so to speak, contradictory 
lines of descent. We have not the clue to the puzzle of vari- 
ations, but in their very irregularities they point to law.” 

In the light of what we know of Professor Dwight’s last 
days, his concluding paragraph is especially interesting. Friends 
were highly edified by the calm, Christian spirit in which he 
met what he knew was inevitable. For more than a year he 
was quite aware that death was upon him and that all that 
surgery could do was merely palliative. A surgeon who was 
a dear personal friend for many years had done all that was 
possible, and then Professor Dwight went about his work as 
calmly as if the end were not so near and there were years of 
work ahead of him. As the end approached and bodily suf- 
fering was added to the mental strain under which he lived, 
friends who were not themselves Catholics said that “‘if the 
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Catholic religion could make a man and all his family receive 
affliction in such a spirit it was a faith that a// must rever- 
ence.” It is easier to understand this calm spirit after read- 
ing the concluding words of the book: 

‘*Finally, reason by the light of faith tells us that a plan 
of creation worthy of God must include the supernatural, and 
be grand beyond human conception. Anything less would be 
but a grotesque caricature. This is not to say that the world 
does not take the course prescribed by the laws of nature, but 
that there is something far beyond and above the natural 
sphere. The triumph of souls, who, by serving God have 
stood the test and won the crown is so immeasurably great 
that the fate of the stars and planets, of myriads of merely 
physical worlds is less than nothing when weighed against it.” 

In the midst of the confusion of thought and disturbance 
of mind over the problems of man’s place and destiny in the 
universe, so common during our generation, Professor Dwight 
had found a safe harbor for himself with peace of mind and 
satisfaction of reason. He had done so not by concealing from 
himself any of the difficulties, nor by masking the strength of 
opposing arguments. He knew the reasons for his faith and 
held it all the more firmly. It is no wonder then, that he was 
inclined to pity those who would not follow out their thoughts 
to ultimate logical conclusions, or who feared to do so because 
of the practical applications to their mode of life and belief 
_ that these might have. In an early chapter of the book on 
Thought of the Day he had expressed this very simply yet with 
feeling. He said: 

‘The work of sham science in first deceiving and then de- 
moralizing the population has been well done. We find men 
and women of all degrees outside of the Catholic Church la- 
menting that all their foundations of belief are gone and that 
science is the torrent that has swept them away. How com- 
plete is the deception of which even men of high abilities are 
the victims will be shown by the writings of educated non- 
Catholics of more or less reputation during the last generation 
as men of science or as general critics. It is instructive if dis- 
heartening reading. A very striking feature is the implied, 
sometimes the frankly expressed, admission that a logical an- 
swer to their perplexities is impossible; yet they will not turn 
to the Church which alone can furnish it.” 





BELGIAN CATHOLICS AND THEIR SCHOOLS. 


BY F, W. GRAFTON, S.J. 


JHE school question is in the present day one of 
the most ‘‘live’’ questions in every country 
under the sway of what is usually spoken of 
as western civilization. This means, of course, 

5 my that civilization which, in its ethical aspect, is 
the outcome of some nineteen centuries of Christianity. The 
tide of Christianity has, indeed, ebbed and flowed many times 
during those centuries, but the broad result has been that the 
old pagan moral code has been swamped and that throughout 
Europe and America there prevails a fairly universal convic- 
tion, sub-conscious, perhaps, at times, yet, in reality, always 
present, that the Christian code of morals is the only basis 
on which society can solidly rest. Still, the alternate ebb and 
flow continues and will continue. It is one of the inevitable 
accompaniments of the existence of Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth. He has promised to His Church the final victory, but 
not the certainty of conquest in every battle that is waged. 
This,in His divine providence He leaves largely to the hazard 
of the fight or rather to the strategical skill and powers of 
leadership of bishops and priests, the officers of the Church 
militant, and to the sturdiness and courage of the rank and 
file in the fighting line, the Catholic laity. 

For close on eighteen centuries the schools were left un- 
questioningly in the. hands of the Church. Even where the 
scarce three century-old Protestantism prevailed, this was still 
the case. The belief in the paramount importance of the su- 
pernatural still flourished; and though the principles on which 
Protestantism was based had already poisoned the roots, yet 
the tree was a sturdy one and the evil worked its way only 
slowly up through the branches to its attack on flower and 
fruit. But as those principles slowly but surely came to their 
own and were reinforced by one of those outbursts of pagan- 
ism or materialism or whatever you like to call it—our Lord 
used to call it “the world”—which nearly always accompanies 
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an increase of material prosperity either in the individual or 
in the commonwealth, the civil power laid hands on the 
schools and claimed them as its own, saying, that the primary 
object of the schools was to fit people for life in this world. 
The Church had always maintained that the primary object 
was to fit men for the next world. The issue was thus a 
clear one. But though it was clear then and is clear now, 
yet, such is the power of that sub-conscious recognition of 
the basic value of Christian morality and of the fundamental 
truths on which it itself rests—that scarcely anywhere do you 
get it stated in this clear way. Anything is put forward as a 
pretext for turning religion out of the schools rather than an 
open denial of the supernatural, for the popular conscience 
would not tolerate that, and as long as we pretend to be en- 
joying the blessing of democratic governments, the popular 
conscience, at least in public utterances, must be considered. 
Now the interest for Catholics throughout the world of 
the present struggle over the school question in Belgium is 
this. First, of course, Belgium is the particular spot on the 
earth’s surface where is taking place what should prove for 
the moment a decisive engagement in the perennial struggle 
between the world and the Church, and it is our business to 
take an interest in the fortunes of any of the Church’s troops. 
Moreover, it is an engagement on this new battle-ground of 
the schools, which, as I have said, is scarcely more than a 
century old, and all of us have, therefore, much in the way of 
tactics to learn from the contest. Secondly, it is the only 
modern instance of a similar struggle taking place with a 
frankly Catholic party in power. And thirdly, this same 
Catholic party has met the enemy on their own ground and 
shown clearly to all the world that true toleration of all men’s 
honest opinions can be based on sound Catholic principles, 
without having anything to do with that washy type of toler- 
ation which is so popular in the present day and has its only 
real foundation in scepticism as to the value of all religion. 
No good Catholic denies to-day any more than in the thir- 
teenth or any other century that the state should be the open 
Supporter of the Church. But equally no Catholic denies that 
in the majority of countries to-day with their divided beliefs 
and absence of beliefs—giving them all the credit of being 
VOL. XCIV.—15 
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honest—that a wise toleration makes most for the public peace 
and for the good of society. The Catholic Church will never 
abandon her ‘ideal, for the very good reason that it is rooted 
in indisputable truth, but she was instituted by Christ for the 
realities and actualities of life and has never failed, where it 
was for the good of souls, in adapting herself to the circum- 
stances of the times as far as was possible without violating 
her principles. And the policy followed by the Catholic gov- 
ernment of Belgium for more than a quarter of a century 
is a concrete example of this. 

The elementary schools in Belgium, as at present consti- 
tuted are regulated by the laws of 1884 and 1895. Yet, 
though these laws had their origin under a Catholic govern- 
ment, the Catholic schools are still at a disadvantage before 
the law. For it was not the policy of the government to 
make any violent changes in the organization of the schools; 
they were content to let justice come to its own by gradual 
stages. 

There exist three types of elementary schools in Belgium. 
The free public elementary school is maintained by the mu- 
nicipal or communal authority and is staffed by lay teachers 
or by religious as that authority may choose. Religious in- 
struction is given for half an hour every day, either at the 
beginning or end of one of the normal school periods, so that 
conscientious objectors may have the opportunity of with- 
drawing their children from it, if they wish. This instruction 
is given either by the teacher, or if he object, by someone 
else approved by the local authority. Doctrinally, it is under 
the control of the parish priest. Moreover, in virtue of Arti- 
cle 17 of the Belgian Constitution, schools may be opened by 
private individuals and religious instruction of any type may 
be given or religious instruction may be entirely omitted as 
the proprietors of these schools may determine. Thirdly, such 
private schools, provided they charge no fees and also pro- 
vided that in respect of efficiency, sanitation, etc., they come 
up to the standard required in the public schools, may be 
*‘adopted” by the local authorities, that is, be maintained by 
them. They must of course also submit to state inspection, 
and religious instruction has to be given at the beginning or 
end of either the morning or afternoon class period as in the 
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public schools. Where such a school is in existence the munici- 
pality may dispense with the establishment of a public school 
unless at least twenty heads of families having children of 
school age demand a public schoo]. In that case the munici- 
pality is bound to provide one. 

For the financing of both public and “ adopted” schools 
the local authorities are in the first place responsible but they 
receive subsidies for this purpose both from the national and 
provincial exchequer. The free schools that are not “ adopted” 
by the commune or municipality receive only the subsidies 
provided by the state, but at the same rate as the maintained 
schools. There are, of course, schools that fulfill all the con- 
dition for “adoption” and accept state inspection, but which 
the local authorities refuse to “‘ adopt,” and these are tech- 
nically known as ‘“‘ adoptable” schools, 

Such, in outline, is the legal aspect of the present situa- 
tion. Let us see now how it works out in practice. At first 
sight one would imagine that for all parties especially for Cath- 
olics in a country mainly Catholic nothing could be fairer. 
There is religious instruction apparently in all the public 
schools, freedom of conscience and freedom for private enter- 
prise in founding other types of schools which, when scholas- 
tically efficient, may receive support from public funds. A 
few figures will, however, make the real situation clear. There 
are at present in attendance at the public schools 67,000 chil- 
dren, at the “adopted” schools 236,000, at the “‘ adoptable ” 
schools 182,331, and at other elementary schools 57,000. Now 
why is there such a comparatively small number of scholars in 
the public schools where religious instruction is supposed to be 
provided, and why is there an overwhelmingly larger number 
in the “ adopted” and “ adoptable’ schools? The fact is, that 
nearly all these latter types of schools, which have to be pro- 
vided out of private funds even when they are “adopted” 
and maintained by the public authority, have been established 
by Catholics for the very good reason that their consciences 
would not in most cases allow them to send their children to 
the public schools, It will be remembered that a clause of 
the law allows the children of conscientious objectors to be 
withdrawn from religious instruction. Now, in the large towns 
. especially, where the Socialists and anti-clericals are most in 
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force, this clause has been taken advantage of by the muni- 
cipal councils hostile to religion. The people have been can- 
vassed and peaceful persuasion of the recognized anti-clerical 
type employed to obtain signatures authorizing the with- 
drawal of children from religious instruction, with the result 
that in Brussels, for instance, 80 per cent of the children in 
the public schools are thus dispensed! In Antwerp also the 
22,537 children in the public schools never hear a word of 
religious instruction, so that in that city Catholics have been 
forced to spend during the past twenty-five years well over a 
million dollars in providing schools to which their consciences 
would allow them to send their children. Moreover, the anti- 
clerical municipalities staff their schools with teachers of their 
own way of thinking, and on various pretexts hinder the clergy 
from giving religious instruction even to those children whose 
parents demand it. 

This policy is naturally not without its result on the reli- 
gieus life of the people. In the mining district, for instance, 
of Charleroi, a region that was originally strongly Catholic, a 
third of all the marriages and a fifth of all the burials now 
take place without the blessing of the Church. Again in one 
commune of this district a third of the children remain un- 
baptized and of thirty-one marriages only nine took place in 
a church. In another out of twenty-eight burials only seven 
were celebrated with the assistance of a priest! 

Small wonder, then, that the Catholic government of Bel- 
gium has set itself to work, while there is yet time, to remedy 
this state of affairs. Yet the task was not aneasy one. There 
were at the same time other educational deficiencies to be 
remedied, while this primary one, from the Catholic point of 
view, had to be so dealt with that no loophole should be left 
for the enemies of the Church to allege that anyone’s liberty 
of conscieace had been in any way violated. Most of all was 
this a delicate matter in that the government had determined 
to include in its new law what the Socialists had long been 
clamoring for, namely, free and obligatory elementary educa- 
tion up to the age of fourteen for all children in the country; 
and this compulsory school attendance had to be imposed 
without doing any violence to the honest religious or irreligi- 
ous convictions of any parent. 
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Thus, in the first place, we may notice that the opposition 
received from the government the measure of school reform on 
which they had laid most stress. Nor was this all. The age at 
which a child might leave school was to be raised to fourteen 
years; practical instruction in various trades and occupations was 
to be included in the elementary school curriculum; salaries of 
teachers were to be increased, and means taken to provide for 
greater efficiency in the staffing of the schools. Yet all this 
was of no avail to stem the tide of opposition so long as the 
new law was to give to Catholics the opportunity of sending 
their children to schools where their faith would not be en- 
dangered; so long as it was to free Catholics from an unjust 
burden of double taxation, that of maintaing their own schools, 
and that of supporting the public schools, In a Catholic coun- 
try the condition of Catholics in this regard was analogous 
to that of Catholics in Protestant England though not quite 
so advantageous. It was incomparably inferior to the condi- 
tions that govern Catholic schools in Holland and Germany 
both predominantly non-Catholic countries. 

The opposition to the introduction of compulsory attend- 
ance at school had, it is true, come from the Catholic side. 
But this was not, as their enemies are fond of alleging, be- 
cause Catholics are obscurantists and the foes of education 
and progress. It was rather because they knew the value to 
be set on their faith and quite rightly felt that it was better 
to send their children to no school at all than to one where 
they would encounter only hostility to their religion, and, as 
has been said, in many districts only such schools were avail- 
able. For where the anti-clericals had a majority on the local 
boards the municipal schools were no more neutral than are 
the so-called neutral schools in France. Indeed, this irre- 
ligious spirit which the Belgian Catholics have to combat, 
consists largely of the overflow of French anti-clerical sewage 
which has found its way across the common frontier, the com- 
mon language providing an all too easy channel for it. 

The law whose primary object was to meet this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs was the work of M. Schollaert’s cabinet. 
Its main provision is a most ingenious scheme of unique in- 
terest, yet extremely simple and intelligible. It has in addi- 
tion the merit of emphasizing in a concrete form the great 
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Catholic principle that it is the parents in the first place, and 
not the state, who have the duty and the right of determin- 
ing what religious instruction shall be given to their children. 
Briefly, the system is this: A coupon, called a don scolaire, 
is given by the government to every parent for each child of 
school age in his family. This coupon has a monetary value 
equal to two-thirds of the cost of a child’s education in one 
of the free schools and is redeemable by the state. It must, 
however, be presented to the authorities of the school which 
the child frequents and its face value is then paid over to that 
authority. Moreover, the Jon scolaire is available not only for 
the public and ‘‘adopted” schools, but also for all free schools 
which are ‘‘ adoptable.” Of the expenses of the dons scolaires 
sixty per cent is taken from the national exchequer, ten per 
cent from the provincial and thirty per cent from the com- 
munal funds. A committee consisting of a president and six 
members, two provided by each of the above three financial 
administrations, will control the clearing-house process for the 
just distributions of the various funds. The remaining third 
of the cost of a child’s education, which the value of the 
coupon does not cover, has to be provided, in the case of 
public and “adopted” schools by the local authority, and in 
the case of “adoptable” schools by the proprietors. From 
this it will be seen that even under the Schollaert law, though 
it makes a great advance on previous conditions, the private 
Catholic schools would not be on a completely equal footing 
with the public schools. Yet the main weight of the finan- 
cial burden would be removed and it would be possible 
to establish distinctively Catholic schools wherever they are 
needed. 

The great advantage of the system of the don scolaire is 
its prospective stability, and it is this as much as anything 
that has provoked the bitter opposition of the anti-clericals 
and caused a temporary check to the project. The dom scolaire 
embodies in a tangible form, which even the humblest citizen 
can appreciate, the right of the parent to choose the school 
to which he will send his child. Once introduced it would 
become to him the symbol of that right, and woe to the anti- 
clerical government that should at any time endeavor to restrict 
his use of it. The Belgian parents, who are the last people 
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in the world to allow their individual liberty to be interfered 
with, would resist uncompromisingly the tampering with a right 
secured in so concrete a fashion. 

The opposition on the public platform to the proposed law 
has naturally been based on every pretext save the real one 
—hatred of Catholicism. In the first place the project was 
declared to be unconstitutional. This objection was supposed 
to find its justification in Articles 17 and 25 of the Belgian 
Constitution. The first of these declares that the right to es- 
tablish schools is free to all and that the public schools are 
under the control of the state and are to be supported by 
public funds, From this the opposition would draw the con- 
clusion that private schools may not be subsidized from public 
funds without infringement of the Constitution. M. Schollaert, 
in his speech ‘of May 20, 1911, effectually disposed of this 
sophism and, moreover, proved triumphantly that for more 
than eighty years subsidies had been paid by the state to 
private enterprise in education of all grades without any one 
for a moment suspecting its illegality. Article 25 secures the 
administrative autonomy of the Commune, and this too was 
now suppesed to be encroached upon. But M. Schollaert again 
showed that while the communes were called upon to pay no 
more than before for education, it was the heads of families 
themselves belonging to each Commune who determined in 
what way the money should be spent. There was only this 
difference that the individuals were freer than before in their 
choice. Thus, communal autonomy in the matter was rather 
increased than diminished. 

The truth is, that the compulsory education demanded so 
loudly by the anti-clericals, meant for them a universal sys- 
tem of public schools, without religious teaching at all, which 
all children would be compelled to attend. In other words 
they wanted to introduce the French “ neutral” school, which 
ail the world knows means a type of school essentially irre- 
ligious and atheistic. They were so short of sound arguments 
against the proposed law that they actually charged the gov- 
ernment with the desire to squander public funds on religious 
education while they themselves would have all children at- 
tend the public schools, and all these schools supported en- 
tirely by public funds. The anti-clerical education budget 
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would thus far exceed that of the Catholic proposal. Again 
the old charge of subsidizing the religious orders out of pub- 
lic moneys is a futile one. The law proposed to deal with 
Sree schools and the large majority of those conducted by re- 
ligious charge fees. Indeed,in the free schools there are only 
442 religious employed as teachers as against 13,628 lay 
teachers! and the Jon scolaire could not be used for the sup- 
port of a school where payment is required. 

But for the moment this most interesting and admirable 
experiment in educational legislation has received a check. It 
was, as was only to be expected, met by the anti-clericals with 
parliamentary obstruction, and the procedure in the Belgian 
Chamber renders this only too easy. For the preliminary ex- 
amination of any proposed law there are six subordinate come 
mittees and a central one. These are chosen by lot, and con- 
sequently it may easily happen, where a party possesses so 
nafrow a majority as the Catholic party in Belgium, that the 
lot may give the opposition the majority on several of these 
committees. This is what actually happened when the Educa- 
tion Bill came up for consideration last May. On three of the 
subordinate committees the anti-clericals had a majority, and 
these three refused to report on the bill. As, however, the 
Central Committee cannot proceed to deal with a bill unless 
it be reported favorably by a majority of the subordinate com- 
mittees, this meant that the proposed law would be shelved 
indefinitely. M. Schollaert then had recourse to a constitu- 
tional but unprecedented measure. He proposed to refer the 
Bill to a special commission elected by the whole Chamber 
and, therefore, necessarily containing a government majority. 
It was this that for the moment wrecked the Education Bill 
and at the same time the Schollaert Cabinet. M.Woeste, one 
of the leaders of the Catholic party who had all along been 
strongly opposed to the principle of compulsory education in 
any form, now took further exception to M. Schollaert’s un- 
precedented step. To carry their law through, the Schollaert 
Cabinet required the solid support of all Catholics, and this : 
revolt of M. Woeste’s—whose position after all is not quite 
clear even to many of the Belgians themselves—caused the 
King of Belgium after consultation with leaders of both politi- 
cal parties, to ask for an adjournment of the bill. His Majesty 
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had always spoken warmly in favor of the principle of the 
Schollaert law, and it was apparently merely as an act of pru- 
dence that he desired the adjournment, in order to give time 
for a closer study of the details and also for popular passions 
to cool down. The Socialists had been raising an agitation 
against the law on their old lines and the not unmerited repu- 
tation which the Belgian meb have for expressing their opinions 
by street rioting showed every sign of being once again con- 
firmed. M. Schollaert, who was prepared to stake all on what 
he believed to be a truly national measure—for he had em- 
bodied in his bill, as has been explained, the main features, 
too, of the opposition demands—then resigned. This means 
that the proposed law is for the present put out of court and 
must wait until after the elections of 1912 to be reintroduced, 
that is, supposing the Catholics return with their majority 
intact. This majority is, however, so narrow, one of eight 
votes only, that no one can speak with certainty as to the 
outcome of next year’s elections. At the same time there is 
good hope, for the Belgian Catholics have again closed up their 
ranks, and time and again the results of past elections have 
shown that there is no better banner for Catholics to. fight 
under than that of Catholic education for Catholic children. 
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A SOGGARTH’S LAST VERSES. By Father Matthew Russell, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 75 cents. 


Readers already familiar with the secular verses—and again 
with the religious verses—of a certain high-hearted “‘soggarth,” 
will welcome alike with pleasure and regret these /ast verses 
from his pen. For no one is quite ready for the swan song 
of Father Matthew Russell. It is more than thirty years since 
the words of this blithe and learned son of St. Ignatius began 
to enrich our Catholic literature. In prose and verse he has 
spoken to us with humor and pathos and erudition; in fields 
devotional, apologetic, historical—and in that form of essay 
which acritic has amiably defined as “ rambling around a sub- 
ject.” Father Matthew Russell has become, indeed, an insti- 
tution among English-speaking Catholics: “doing the King’s 
work all the dim day long,” he has prospered the cause of 
Catholic letters by precept and example. God grant him (since 
he is fain to jump by mystic e/evens) a safe arrival at the goal: 
of eighty-eight ! 

Tucked away among these present verses is an exquisite 
little prose translation of Louis Veuillot’s ‘‘ Sleepy Carthusian,” 
which no one ought to miss. 


HURDCOTT. By John Ayscough. St. Louis: B. Herder. $150, 


The announcement of another book by John Ayscough will 
be a gratification to all readers of his San Celestino and Mez- 
sogiorno. This new story is called Hurdcott, and the setting is. 
England of the early nineteenth century. The heroine, finely 
and nobly conceived, the Englishman whose Buddhist belief 
is so strangely conquered by Catholicity, and finally, Hurd- 
cott himself, the young Chalkshire shepherd of unknown origin 
and lonely life, to whom tragedy brings his greatest happi- 
ness, these are the characters. The story has the simple 
qualities of greatness; its dignity, however, is relieved by a 
humor half-gentle, half-satirical, but always a delight. In this 
humor, and in the construction of plot, we note again the 
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resemblance to the best of George Eliot’s works. The perfec- 
tion of style is a rarity and a deep pleasure. Our only 
possible criticism is a regret that the author’s skillfull and 
very delightful introduction of Charles and Mary Lamb does 
not further continue into the development of the story. 


THE DANGER ZONE OF EUROPE. By H. Charles Woods. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


LIFE IN THE MOSLEM EAST. By Pierre Ponafidine. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 


The present Turko-Italian War lends a special interest to 
this volume, dealing with conditions, changes, and problems 
in the Near East. Its chapter on the Turkish Army and Navy 
will show a reader that Italy has little to fear in the present 
contest. 

The author has traveled extensively and leisurely; talked 
intimately with the officials, missionaries and peasants of all 
the provinces of the Near East territory. He states that he 
writes the facts without bias or prejudice of any kind. 

He has, no doubt, honestly tried to live up to this claim, 
but we do not think he has been successful; in fact, we think 
such an achievement impossible to any man who is human 
and who knows the Near East question. Nevertheless, the 
present volume is a most valuable book, and one that gives 
the reader a good introduction to a question that has been 
crying for a solution for hundreds of years, and a question to 
which no Christian and particularly no Catholic can be indif- 
ferent. 

The book treats extensively and with first-hand knowledge 
of the new régime of the Young Turks; Turkey’s Army and 
Navy; the Albanian Question; the massacres throughout Ar- 
menia in 1909; the effect of the new régime in Asiatic Tur- 
key; the Cretan Question; the military revolution in Greece ; 
the independence of Bulgaria; Servia, Montenegro and Bosnia. 

The author begins with the statement that he will put down 
just what he heard and saw, yet, later, he confesses his sym- 
pathy with the Turk in the Turk’s best aspirations, in other 
words, with the development of a strong Ottoman Empire, 
He admits that he does not tell many of the atrocities of the 
Armenian massacres of 1909, because they are unprintable, 
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Yet, we believe, that they have an essential bearing on the 
whole question, for they explain in part why an Ottoman 
Empire is unthinkable for any Christian. Though complicated 
by innumerable lesser political, religious and racial problems, 
the Near East Question practically resolves itself into a con- 
test between Christianity and civilization on the one hand and 
Moslemism and decay on the other. The author himself sees 
this when, writing of a possible union of Moslems and Chris- 
tians in Albania, he says: ‘‘ The danger from the civilization 
point of view is that there is no doubt that a great Moslem 
propaganda will be inaugurated.” 

It is vain to speak of a Turkish government that will do 
anything like justice to its Christian subjects. Recent history 
supports the history of the past to prove that Mosiemism is 
professedly the foe of Christianity. The growth and increase 
of an Ottoman Empire are abhorrent to every lover of civili- 
zation. 


Life in the Moslem East is written by the Russian Consul 
General in Constantinople and has been translated into English 
by his wife. It also is the account of one who has lived and 
traveled much in the East and who tells what he himself has 
seen and heard. He confines himself to descriptions of the 
external life of the Mussulman, with some discussion on the 
Koran, the position of women, and the religious life of the people 
in general. He discusses no problems, but tells in a pleasant, 
narrative way of the life in the Moslem East—Asiatic Turkey, 
Arabia, India and Persia. He is sympathetic with his subject, 
yet he does not hesitate now and again to point out faults and 
shortcomings. In particular he shows that divorce is one of 
the great curses of Islamism. The book contains many chap- 
ters of interesting descriptions, for the life of the East, particu. 
larly that of the Bedouin, has its fascination. This work shows 
in its own way just as effectively as does The Danger Zone 
of Europe, that a compromise between East and West, Chris- 
tianity and Moslemism, is impossible. The life of the East 
will have to see an absolute change, will have to be torn up 
by its roots, ere it can be grafted upon the tree of the world’s 
civilization. The volume has numerous illustrations and is 
splendidly presented. We think that a map and an index 
would make desirable additions. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By John M. Gillette. New York: 
The American Book Company. $1. 


The author tells us in his Preface that this book is the 
outcome of his work while teaching in 1¢05 in the State Nor- 
mal School of Valley City, North Dakota. What he means by 
vocational education he also tells us: it “is broad enough in 
meaning to cover all the training courses which are needed to 
meet the practical demands of life.” He divides his book into 
three parts, treating respectively the educational renaissance, 
social demands on education, and methods of socialization, 
which all contain several chapters on a variety of subjects sup- 
posed to have some immediate connection with education. 

Here and there we find some good things in the book, but 
one cannot help noticing that the author is somewhat like a 
rudderless ship whenever he attempts to deal with the ques- 
tion of morality or the teaching of it. He strives hard to 
build up a structure totally independent of religion, and suc- 
ceeds simply in giving us the ‘‘ emotional attitudes” of a gen- 
tleman named Bagley. A school-garden, the care of tools and 
other articles will develop (we are told) the sense of property 
right. It is maintained that the American public school sys- 
tem is the ideal, and that this and that craze are necessary 
for fitting a child for life’s battle. Blind theorizing abounds 
everywhere. Ground that was effectually turned and cultivated 
centuries ago is now gone over and treated as if it were vir- 
gin soil. 

If the methods of the Catholic Church were more fully 
studied, and some vigorous attempts made to understand its 
attitude towards the education of youth, many pages of this 
and similar books need not have been written. That the au- 
thor does not possess the necessary knowledge of the Catholic 
attitude is quite evident. This illuminating sentence is given 
On page 192: “In the encyclical of 1908 the Pope permits 
Catholics to send their children to public schools, but puts the 
ban on ‘ Modernism.’” It is quite evident what condition of 
mind has given rise to this sentence. Are we to judge sim- 
ilarly the statement on page 150 that Thomas Moore wrote the 
Utopia? If we extract some statistics which have been culled 
from other writers, there is nothing of value remaining in 
Vocational Education, 
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THE LIVES OF THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Vols. 
VL, VIL, and VIII. By Rev. Horace K. Mann. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $3. a volume. 

We have already called attention to the previous Lives of 

this series in THe CATHOLIC WORLD for February, 1911. 


‘The three volumes now under consideration have as a sub- 


title ‘The Gregorian Renaissance” because the influence of 
that great Pope, St. Gregory the Seventh, dominated the 
whole period, 1049 A. D. to 1130 A. D.; he gave it its char- 
acter and shaped its spirit. 

Of the thirteen Popes whose ‘‘ Lives” are recounted in 
these volumes, six had Hildebrand as friend, counsellor, and 
guide before he himself ascended the pontifical throne—and 
the six who succeeded him, walked in the path he had traced, 
and carried forward the lines of his policy. 

Coming to power after one of the worst periods in the 
Church’s history, Gregory the Seventh stands forth as the great- 
est reformer among all the Popes, the projector and embodiment 
of medizval ideals, the strenuous asserter of the Church’s in- 
dependence, the upholder of its sovereignty over the whole 
Catholic world. 

He initiated the first acts of a world-drama which held the 
stage of Europe for three hundred years and more; it reached 
its highest activity in Innocent the Third, and its denouement 
came with Boniface the Eighth—and though medizval ideals 
lingered on for a much longer time, they had ceased to claim 
the undivided attention of mankind. - 

It is not possible for the wit of man to make portions of the 
history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries edifying or pleas- 
ant reading. Our author has done much, however, in bringing 
out the Christian faith, piety, zeal and fidelity that did exist 
in those days, though for the most part they were me of 
trial and suffering for God’s Church. 

It was an age of violence and confusion, of building up 
and breaking down, of Norman invasion and Saracen attack, 
yet it was redeemed somewhat by great saints and scholars. 
It was the golden age of monastic observance and diffusion, 
it was the period which gave birth to the Crusades, which in 
themselves are evidence of widespread, enthusiastic faith. 

To recount the triumph of Gregory the Seventh, in reform- 
ing the Church, to enter on the problems of the age,—lay- 
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investiture, and the co-ordination of the spiritual and the 
temporal, would carry us too far, and we send our readers 


~ t@ these scholarly, well-documented volumes with the assur- 


ance of pleasure and profit in their exposition and solution. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. English translation by 
Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. I. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50. 


In this first volume and in those which are to follow we 
have one of those erudite studies which are a credit to Cath- 
olic scholarship and to the great Society of which the author 
is a member. 

There is in truth a vast literature bearing on the general 
subject written from many points of view. But, as the author 
remarks in his Preface there is no complete and trustworthy 
history of the inner side of life in medieval Rome which is 
so necessary a clue if we would rightly understand the import 
of many outward events. His purpose accordingly is twofold ; 
to deal with Rome as a city—in its local fortunes, its changes 
and developments, and also, to recount its world-wide influence 
and mission as the focus and seat of Christian civilization. 

The recent additions to our knowledge in the way of ex- 
cavations and research, of monuments and documents are so 
numerous that they have lessened the value of what used to 
be considered the standard work on the subject, that of 
Gregoravius. Passing over the fact that it was written fifty 
years ago, it is the work of a non-Catholic who never rose to 
the true conception of what the Church is and who, despite 
many a high tribute, was an enemy of the Papacy. 

This first volume deals mainly with three topics: the tran- 
sition from Paganism, monumental Rome both classic and 
early Christian, and the history of the Popes down to the 
fall of the Empire. While all three are treated in a way at 
once learned and interesting, it is evident that the archzlog- 
ical side has been for the author a labor of love. The minute 
detail, the happy speculation, the latest word of modern re- 
search are here to be had with their bearing both on classic nar- 
ratives and their testimony to early Christian faith and practice. 

In a word, the History is of value to scholars, of interest 
to the thoughtful reading public; and we look forward with 
expectancy to its continuation and completion. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Hilaire Belloc, M.A. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 


The researches of historians have by no means ceased as 
regards the history of the French Revolution. Gradually new 
documents are seeing the light, while the source, the progress, 
the outcome of the movement are: obtaining more critical and 
impartial treatment than heretofore. As Mr. Belloc rightly 
points out, bias has had a great deal to do with shaping sev- 
eral stories of the great upheaval. His attempt is to put the | 
history of the Revolution in its proper perspective, seeking 
right causes, tracing out their inevitable results, and thus 
building up good history on well-laid foundations, not erect- 
ing the structure first, and then arguing how the building 
found its way into the air without any apparent sub-structure: 
not reading history backwards from a knowledge of after- 
events. Owing to the adopton of this sane and scientific 
method, Mr. Belloc has given us a book which, though small, 
must have a special and important place assigned it among 
the many histories of the Revolution. 

He has not only brought to bear on the subject a knowl- 
edge of the literature of France which perhaps can hardly be 
surpassed by any other English-speaking writer, but he has 
brought, too, an intimate knowledge of the country where he 
served his term as a soldier and citizen. Now as a natural- 
ized British subject he uses his experience and learning in a 
most commendable manner. It is frankly as a Catholic he 
writes (as he tells us in his Preface) and wholly in sympathy 
with the political theory of the Revolution. Therefore, he 
begins his work by stating rather extensively what this politi- 
cal theory is, and he devotes the later pages to setting forth 
clearly what the effects of that theory—and more particularly 
its application by politicians—are in relation to the Catholic 
Church, and how the pronounced antagonism between the 
French Republic and the Church came about. These chapters 
are well worth a most careful reading. Rousseau’s theory of 
democracy, as propounded in Comtrat Social, is analyzed 
briefly, and with considerable appreciation for the lucidity, 
terseness, and accuracy of that ‘‘ wonderful book.” For critics 
ef this book Mr. Belloc has not much mercy; they either 
**have not read the work or, having read it, did so with an 
imperfect knowledge of the meaning of French words.” 
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From this the chapters move on brightly to a considera- 
tion of the prominent characters of the Revolution: Louis 
‘XVI, a man of quiet, unostentatious, religious practices, but 
an incapable: Marie Antoinette, a busybody whose interfer- 
ences in public life rushed on the country to the cataclysm, a 
woman who really thought that she was made of different and 
superior elay to other people on whom she accordingly looked 
with disdain, rather indifferent to religion but virtuous so far 
as practical morality went, though in language not all that 
she should have been; Mirabeau, a great man, absolutely de- 
void of religion, who took bribes but still remained independ. 
ent in politics; La Fayette, who “never upon a single occa- 
sion did the right thing”; Dumouriez, the traitor; Danton, 
who thoroughly, more than other men, understood the na- 
tional characteristics of the people; Carnot, the military genius 
of the Revolution; Marat, the insane; Robespierre, the just 
and incorruptible, who has been wrongly accused by posterity 
for the many crimes committed during the Terror. For the 
one who has not closely followed the different schools of 
thought on the Revolution, there will be many surprises in the 
brief paragraphs allotted to the above. For instance, the 
Terror itself becomes resolved into what has the appearance, 
at any rate, of being a necessary application of mere martial 
law minus formalities. Here, it was, that Robespierre was 
absolutely helpless, as he was totally ignorant of military 
affairs, and had to bend before the superior knowledge of 
Carnot. Why the Terror ceased when the head of Robes- 
pierre rolled in the sand Mr. Belloc explains well. 

To most Catholics the final chapter on the relations of the 
Revolution and the Church will be read with greatest interest, 
and we venture to say with equally pronounced surprise. 
Here we have some salutary plain speaking which tends to 
solve a problem that has been thought impossible of solution 
by a certain class of mind. The rapid success of revolution- 
ary enmity towards the Church was not the work of a day; 
it was the outcome of a religious decadence in France where 
“the Catholic Church was at a lower ebb than it had ever 
been since the preaching and establishment of it in Gaul.” 
Bishops were bad (one was an atheist), priests were both igno- 
rant and loose-livers, the laity had lost all sense of religion, 


and in court circles it was thought the proper thing to be 
VOL. XCIV,.—16 
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witty and sarcastic about matters pertaining to religion and 
the Church. “It is safe to say,” writes the author, ‘that 
where one adult of the educated classes concerned himself 
seriously with the Catholic Faith and practice in France be- 
fore the Revolution, there are five to-day.” Comment is un- 
necessary. The Church was looked upon simply as an appen- 
dage of the hated monarchy, and when the one went down the 
other had necessarily to follow it—in the eyes of the French. 

Some very useful military plans are inserted in the text, 
but they are reduced to such small dimensions that consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in making out the details. As 
enlarged insets they would prove of great value to students 
of the wars of France with the Allies. We have noted a 
couple of small slips: “ Diacletian” (p. 232), “the bishops 
should be elected” (p. 238). A more generously-printed, and 
much less eye-straining Index than the one now affixed should 
certainly have been given. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vols. X. and XI. New 
York: Robert Appleton Company. 


With the twelfth volume of Zhe Catholic Encyclopedia in 
their possession, subscribers who, at the outset, doubted the 
successful issue of the work are now wondering how soon the 
last volume will be in their hands, so rapidly has the publica- 
tion been carried on, Like their predecessors, Volumes X. 
and XI. deserve praise for the large number of well-written 
and well-edited articles they contain. 

Perhaps the most important theological article is that on 
the “‘ Sacrifice of the Mass,” by Dr. Joseph Pohle, who treats 
his subject with the thoroughness and mastery that marked 
his articles “ Eucharist” and ‘‘Grace”’ in former volumes. 

Eugéne Jacquier, Professor of Scripture in the University 
of Lyons, writes on the ‘Gospel of St. Matthew.” To him it 
seems probable that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Aramaic, 
not in Hebrew, and that Matthew’s Greek translator used 
Mark’s Greek Gospel, especially for our Lord’s discourses, 
Of interest to every reader will be the article ‘‘ Modernism,” 
by Father Vermeersch. Like most “isms” Modernism is hard 
to define exactly, but the author has explained as lucidly as 
could be done the ideas and tendencies of the Modernists. 
Father Thurston, in his article on the “ Holy Nails,” states 
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that ‘‘ very little reliance can be placed on the authenticity cf 
the thirty or more holy nails that are still venerated.” If one 
wishes to find real pleasure as well as information in the pages 
of the Encyclopedia, let him read Dr. Barry’s brilliant articles 
on “Cardinal Newman” and the “‘ Oxford Movement.” In his 
article on the ‘‘ Pentateuch,” Father Maas sets forth clearly 
the witness of Scripture and Tradition, as well as the internal 
evidence for Mosaic authorship, in accordance with which testi- 
mony the Biblical Commission has declared that the arguments 
of the critics do not warrant usin maintaining that the books 
of the Pentateuch have not Moses for their author. He then 
adds a scholarly criticism of the theories of those who question 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. An article of special 
interest and importance just at this time is ‘‘ Catholic Periodi- 
cal Literature,” a series of contributions by several authorities 
on the Catholic Press throughout the world. 

We have noted some errors. For example, in the article, 
“‘ Matteo of Acquasparta,” the biographer’s birthplace is mis- 
spelled every time it occurs. Again the author of the article 
on ‘New Mexico,” writes: ‘‘ Christmas is the only religious 
festival observed as a legal holiday in New Mexico.” He then 
adds: ‘‘ New Year’s Day is also a legal holiday.” 

The editors are to be congratulated on the rapid progress 
of this excellent work. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A STUDY IN PERSONALITY. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 
$1.75. 

This volume was written by one whose equipment leads us 
to expect a dignified and worthy attempt to explain the 
character of John Ruskin. It is written from the standpoint 
of discriminating admiration of what was noble, morally and 
spiritually wholesome and helpful in that great man. The 
mistakes, shortcomings and amazing limitations of Ruskin are 
dealt with, as they should be, in the hope of presenting them 
in their right place in his career. While the warmth of gen- 
uine sympathy is felt throughout the volume, at no time does 
the author lose his good sense of proportiens and his instinc- 
tive grasp on the real meaning of Ruskin’s life and work. 
Lovers of Ruskin will find the study delightful. Not a few 
pages suggest the rich feeling, the impetuous metaphor, and 
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emotional intensity of Ruskin himself. Ruskin’s critics may 
find fault with the gentleness with which his limitations are 
explained, if not excused. But, after all, Ruskin belongs to 
those who love him. 

He was an extraordinary man. His contributions to the 
discussion of the great moral truths that underlie human ex- 
istence and relations were of a high order. He scattered in- 
spiration through ten thousand lives and cleared the vision of 
natural beauty and quickened the sense of its charm for them. 
He proclaimed unbending faith in the moral purpose of life. 
He taught much that was true in art, in science, in ethics, in 
economics and in psychology. He erred frequently in under- 
standing his own knowledge and was mislead many times by 
the vehemence of his convictions. Just because he was gifted 
with marvelous imagination and exquisite sensibility his feel- 
ings frequently clouded his judgment. Just because he saw 
great truths wonderfully and declared them in wonderful lan- 
guage he often saw lesser truths with blurred vision and mis- 
understood them. He may have erred in coming too near to 
the noble social ideals which seem to have the exalted sanc- 
tion of heaven, but was his error greater than that of those 
who seemed to surrender faith in the same ideals and lazily 
tolerated the inexcusable failure of institutions to protect them. 

If reservoirs of bitterness from which invective flowed forth 
were found in his richly endowed heart, there were also cradled 
in that same heart emotions whose purity, spiritual depth and 
varied richness give to us appreciations of life and of its su- 
preme laws which only a limited number among the great 
ones of earth have been gifted enough to proclaim with be- 
coming dignity. We may believe that the zone of influence in 
which his virtues operated and which his achievements inspired 
was immeasurably greater than that in which his mistakes 
bore any fruit. One of his own paragraphs suggests itself 


here: 

As I myself look at it there is no fault nor folly of my lite— 
and both have been many and great—that does not rise up 
against me and take away my joy and shorten my power of 
possession of sight of understanding, and every past effort of 
my life, every gleam of rightness or good in it is with me now 
to help me in my grasp of this art and its vision. So far as I 
can rejoice in or interpret either, my power is owing to what 
there is of rightin me. I dare to say it, that because through 
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my life I have desired good and not evil: because I have been 
kind to many; have wished to be kind to all; have willfully 
injured none; and because I have loved much and not un- 
selfishly, therefore, the morning light is yet visible to me on 
those hills, and you who read may trust my thought and word 
in such work as I have to do for you, and you will be glad 
afterward that you trusted them. 


Benson’s volume throughout takes practically this attitude 
in estimating Ruskin. The volume may be commended strongly 
to those who have been unable as yet to find the right point 
of view in estimating Ruskin, because it will teach them. It 
may be commended strongly to those who love Ruskin and 
rejoice in the power of the truth which he proclaimed—and 
the writer gratefully numbers himself among them—because of 
the exalted and justified estimate of Ruskin which is set forth. 

We Catholics may justly find much of which to complain 
in the work of Ruskin. His misunderstanding of Catholicity 
was quite as remarkable as in a certain way was his under- 
standing of it. Nevertheless, there are scattered throughout 
his volumes instances of great spiritual penetration. What 
worthy lessons may be found in many of his lectures on art 
and architecture, and with what profit may this day of secu- 
larism take to itself these words on religion: 


Anything which makes religion its second object makes re- 
ligion no object. God will put up with a great many things 
in the human heart but there is one thing He will not put up 
with, a second place. He who offers God a second place, 
offers Him no place. And there is another mighty truth 
which you all know, that he who makes religion his first 
object makes it his one object: he has no other work in the 
world than God’s work. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. By Sir Hugh Clifford, 
K.C.M.G. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


Opinions will differ considerably as to the artistic value of 
this book, but there will not be much divergence on the ques- 
tion of its interest. From start to finish it holds the attention 
of the reader. There is a thoroughly Eastern coloring through- 
out; a coloring, indeed, which renders it not quite suitable 
for the eyes of young people. The moral ideas of the East, 
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which do not agree on all points with those of the West, are 
described as the opportunity is given. 

The reputed son of people devoid of caste, Chun feels with- 
in himself the call to great deeds and a high place in the 
world. He tests his dreams by plunging into the sacred waters 
which popular superstition claimed would destroy any but the 
priests. Coming out of the tank unscathed he is firmly con- 
vinced that he is one of the demigods. Then, as if to strength- 
en his fantasy he is accosted by a figure, which, in the moon- 
light he takes to be that of a goddess. Henceforth, for her 
he lives, and on this passion, and the subsequent companion- 
ship of the two depend the most powerful chapters in the 
book. Besides a talent for clear description the auther has 
considerable power in characterization. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John 
Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1. 


In a small volume dedicated to Victor Berger and made 
up of lectures delivered on various occasions, Mr. Spargo ad- . 
dresses his fellow socialists on certain problems that concern 
themselves. The real character of Marx, his relation to re- 
cent phases of the development of Socialism, and the ever 
acute problem of “ what to do with the intellectuals?” form 
the topics of the three discourses. Of course they are inter- 
estingly treated, and of course the book is useful to every 
student of contemporary socialism, although it reveals little 
that is unfamiliar to those acquainted with the author's pre- 
‘vious works, 

One of the interesting sidelights not purposely uncovered is 
the poverty of the Socialist conception of the word “spiritual.” 
It is rather a favorite word with our author, but a disappoint- 
ing one,—witness the hollow ring of his pages (58-64) where 
he enlarges upon the spiritual side of Marx’s nature. 

Indeed, given so reasonable and persuasive an exponent of 
Socialism as Mr. Spargo, we should find it hard. to detect 
any irreconcilable difference between his policy and legitimate 
social reform, until we come at the “ spiritual ” considerations. 
More and more the men of his school are confining them-. 
selves to purely scientific discussions. Less and less there- 
fore, and almost never of set purpose, do they offend our 
religious prejudices. When they shall have utterly lost that 
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philosophical attitude which is really their distinctive char- 
acteristic, and shall in consequence have ceased to be what 
Socialists hitherto have been, in a word when Socialism is at 
last an essentially different thing from what in doctrine and 
in life, history shows it hitherto to have been, then, but only 
then, can there be realized Mr. Spargo’s dream of a whole- 
hearted alliance between ‘‘ him and his” and “ us and ours.” 


THE LONG ROLL. By Mary Johnston. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.40. 


Miss Johnston’s book is very little of a romance and very 
much of a history—to our great satisfaction indeed, but to the 
disappointment of many readers who prefer books less serious 
and less long. Official records, local traditions, private papers, 
and personal reminiscences have been drawn upon heavily and 
utilized carefully, in the tracing out of the details of Stonewall 
Jackson’s military career; for around his achievements the story 
is built. To historical accuracy must be added vivid realism 
as among the characteristics of the book. Of course, it also 
has faults—too flaring a color and too heavy a brush disfigure 
many of the scenes. With the fault of frequent failure in due 


reticence must be classed also a Southern partisanship and 


an exaggerated Virginiaism, which most of us, however, will 
find it not difficult to excuse. More blameworthy is the mean 
spirit which controls her representation of the Frederick Jesuit 
—a man whose memory still lingers in that old Maryland town, 
to refute the very *unlovely characterization of him which Miss 
Johnston curiously enough has elected to lay before us here. 

The two maps on the inside covers—notably the map of 
the Shenandoah Valley—are very helpful to the reader. A 
second volume is to follow the present one. It may easily 
be fairer and more skillful; it will hardly be as interesting as 
the really fascinating series of pictures which flash out from 
the six hundred pages of The Long Roll. 


EDUCATION AS GROWTH, OR THE CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 
By L. H. Jones, A.M. New York: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 


In this era of psuedo-scientific agnosticism when many of 
the false theories of Haeckel and Spencer are still taught as 
absolute dogmas in our public schools and colleges, it is sig- 
nificant to find a man like Professor Jones, testifying to the 
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absolute necessity of a religious basis for all true education, 
on the strength of convictions gained as the result of over 
forty years’ experience in our public educational system. His 
book Education as Growth is a series of arguments for the ex- 
istence of the soul, taken from psychology, philosophy, and 
his personal experience and an earnest appeal to teachers to 
adjust all their instruction to the needs of the individual] soul. 

Professor Jones is endeavoring throughout to suggest a 
religious ideal of life and education, and his best utterances 
have this aim in view: ¢g., “The perfection of culture is to 
think clearly, to aspire nobly, to drudge cheerfully, to sympa- 
thize broadly, to decide righteously, and to perform ably” (p. 
115) Again “Doing God’s will is the only means of perfect- 
ing our spiritual sight or spiritual insight, to which we must 
trust for further spiritual knowledge” (p. 142). However, in 
speaking of the final “purpose of education,” he is frankly 
unable to speak “with accuracy and precision” (p. 183). 
Although he regrets that many a scientist has no “feeling of 
faith in many practical and religious questions merely because 
he has never studied the facts on which such conclusions are 
based” (p. 135), Professor Jones himself seems to be un- 
acquainted with that great body of Christian experience upon 
which the conclusions of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and Blessed Thomas 4 Kempis are based. On p. 133 
this writer maintains that “faith never arises without having 
been preceded by special thought’; but he seems as forgetful 
of the fact that philosophy is a valuable aid to religious ideal- 
ism as he is mindful throughout of the value of philosophy 
for educational idealism. 

In the endeavor to base faith entirely upon a rather prig- 
gish introspection and thus make religion the product of an 
inverted and diluted mysticism, Professor Jones ignores the 
necessity of religious doctrine at the same time that he is exe 
pounding pedagogical doctrine. Consequently he falls into 
the error of making a plea for indifferentism in religion on 
the theory that each religion is merely a matter of “form or 
rite” (p. 161), a theory which he illustrates by comparing the 
various religions to different routes by which we may reach 
Chicago. Consciously or unconsciously, he finds it impossible 
to apply this idea of indifferentism in the matter of pedagogi- 
cal creed. On pp. 76 and 120 he ridicules the conclusions 
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and methods of the materialists; on p. 272 he says: ‘‘A too 
close restriction to physical themes is liable to lead to agnos- 
ticism in reference to other forms of truth. Liberality of 
range in studies will restore sanity of judgment.” Of Spencer 
he writes: ‘“ After he had assumed the réle of philosopher he 
was still a prejudiced witness because of his early education. 
Even in his later years, when he had caught universality of 
view, he held to many of his early prejudices, thus vitiating 
many of his conclusions.” In his later years Spencer, it is 
true, realized that materialism was a very narrow and very 
partial aspect of reality; yet, ‘rarely did he attempt to cor- 
rect the views expressed in his early writings, although some 
of his later ones contradicted them’ (p. 237). 

Such destructive criticism of doctrines contrary to those 
held by Professor Jones is necessary if we believe with him 
that ‘‘wrong standards not only lead to activities that do not 
educate rightly, but prevent activities toward other and better 
ideals. Many immediate ideals may be right in themselves, 
but if realized, they make us tend to forget that there is any- 
thing higher or farther on. It is the teacher’s office to keep 
the public reminded of the larger hope and the truer aim” 
(p. 189). We may profitably apply many of the immediate 
ideals suggested in this book, provided we keep in mind that 
there is the larger hope and the truer aim than are here em- 
bodied—the hope of perpetual union with the Divine Will 
and the aim of implanting and strengthening that hope in 
every human soul, 


THE WAY THAT LEADS TO GOD. By The Abbé A. Saudreau. 
Translated from the French by Leonora L. Yorke Smith. 
Revised by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50. 


Every book making for God's love with doctrinal soundness 
and devotional saneness is entitled to our welcome, but in this 
case the greeting is hearty. The names of the author, translator 
and editor are widely and favorably known in the field of Catho- 
lic literature, and guarantee a useful publication. 

The book veritably leads the way in the practice of Chris- 
tian perfection. How to seek God in prayer, how to embrace 
Him closely, how to discriminate His guidance from the mind’s 
fantasies and the evil one’s deceits—this is the great purpose 
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of the book, wrought out compendiously but not scantily. 
We know not if a single good thing of weight, contributing to 
a pure-hearted religious service, is omitted. 

The word “ practical” characterizes the title. Asa matter 
of fact these pages are transcribed from the author’s notes used 
during many years of conferences to the Good Shepherd Nuns 
of the Mother House of Angers. Springing originally from 
study and prayer, the maxims, metheds, illustrations here 
found, have been sifted free from superfiluities by actual con- 
tact with living beings, by employment in the spiritual equip- 
ment of great numbers of souls devoted to Christian and com- 
munity perfection. 

Everywhere we meet with appeals to sound reason, to 
experience, to the native longings of the heart for higher 
things, all culminating in the final appeal to Catholic faith. 
Hardly the littlest spark of devotion is kindled into a flame 
except by the breath of holy doctrine. In this and other 
respects the book reminds us of the far-famed Introduction to 
a Devout Life, for it is a manual of ready use and reference 
for devout souls in all stations of life, including confessors, 
novice masters, chaplains of communities, and prefects of pious 
societies. 


GEMMA GALGANI: A CHILD OF THE PASSION. By Philip 
Coghlan, C.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 40 cents. 


This adaptation from the Italian of the Consultor General 
of the Passionists, is the story of one of those saintly lives 
that develop and reach perfection only in the Catholic Church. 
Gemma Galgani died only a few years ago, and proves that 
God's arm of mercy and love has not been shortened, but that 
He still, as always, makes saints live among us and inspire us 
by their example. The events related are attested by un- 
questionable evidence. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO. Compiled and Edited 
by Georgina Pell Curtis. St, Louis: B, Herder. $2. 


The work of compiling such a volume as the American 
Catholic Who's Who, must have been attended with labors and 
difficulties such as only one actually doing the work can 
know. But every thoughtful outsider can realize something 
of them, and our first word to the editor of this volume, Miss 
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Curtis, is one of sympathy and encouragement. There has 
long been need of a Catholic Who's Who, not only for the 
special worker who must know, but also for the genera] pub- 
lic at large. The present volume is the first of its kind, and 
hence it must necessarily be very much in the nature of an 
experiment. But Miss Curtis has succeeded, evidently alter 
great labor, in producing a volume that contains much infor- 
mation and that will be useful to many. She has endeavored 
to give short sketches of the prominent Catholics of the coun- 
try; with the events and achievements that have caused them 
to deserve prominence. A Catholic author, for example, is 
under discussion, and information concerning him is desired. 
This Who's Who will give the reader information concerning 
his education, the list of his works, etc. The volume seeks 
to cover every field of activity and includes every Catholic of 
note, so its utility is beyond question and we hope that it 
will receive sufficient support to warrant a second edition. 

In the criticism of such a detailed work one is willing to, 
and indeed should, pass over minor defects of omission or 
of misstatement, such as, for example, including the name 
of Henry George, Junior. One cannot but hope, however, that 
in a second edition there will be shown a more positive standard 
of judgment than this present edition gives evidence of. In 
many cases the individual mentioned has been allowed to write 
his own biography and it has been inserted just as it stood, 
without that use of an editor’s blue pencil which it emphat- 
ically demanded. Men who have but little claim to the atten- 
tion of the Catholic body have been allowed to exploit their 
business; their political careers, in other words, have used the 
book as a personal advertisement. The biography of Mayor 
Gaynor of New York, who is by no means a Catholic, is noth- 
ing but a campaign document. The purpose of such a book 
should be to give the general reader a true idea of the prom- 
inence and work of the individual treated. Personal feeling 
and personal desire should both be disregarded. The stand- 
ard of judgment should be objective, and it demands on the 
part of him who exercises it a thorough knowledge through 
trustworthy sources of the work accomplished by the particu- 
lar individual whose name is allowed to have a place therein. 
The present volume gives much useful information, but it 
lacks almost entirely a sense of proportion. Asa consequence, 
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unless the reader comes to it with foreknowledge, he will fre- 
quently be deceived and think that a particular Catholic is an 
important man whereas he may have no claim to importance at 
all. The application of a standard requires severity; it oftentimes 
brings as its reward enmity from those who are small enough 
to nourish enmity; it will be bitterly criticized by others who 
also have their standard of judgment, but it is an essential 
requirement for a thoroughly capable Who's Who, and we 
trust that Miss Curtis will not hesitate to use the pencil and 
the knife, too, in the preparation of a second edition. 


BIBLE SYMBOLS. Designed and Arranged to Familiarize the 
Child with the Great Events of Bible History and to 
Stimulate Interest in Holy Writ. By Rev. Thomas C. 
Gaffney. Drawings by Max Bihn. Chicago and Boston: 
The John A. Hertel Company. $2. 


Practical helps to make study easier and more attractive 
for our children are always to be commended. When the 
helps are to aid the child to obtain a knowledge of the Bible, 
they are to be most highly commended. We have found Bzd/e 
Symbols a book that, old and sophisticated as we are, was 
delightful and that so captured our attention that we lost 
thought of the flight of time. Both the author and the illus- 
trator, one by the pen, the other by the brush, or, more ac- 
curately, the pen also, have prepared the text and stories of 
the Bible, illustrated them with designs familiar to every child, 
and presented them in a way that is clever, fascinating and, 
we (believe, extremely useful. The child will be introduced 
by a few words to the Bible narrative, the narrative will then 
be taken up by a picture that stands for the next word or 
words; by naming the pictures the child becomes familiar 
with the whole narrative. It is the incentive to solve the puz- 
zle, so to speak, that fascinates, and we do not hesitate to 
say that the compilers have made Bible study delightful and 
easy for children. We recommend the book to parents, to 
teachers, and to schools. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, PRAGMATISM. By A. V.C. P. 
Huicinga. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 60 cents. 


In sending forth this criticism of Pragmatism, the author 
expresses the devout hope that many may “by faith learn 
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Jesus as the truth, and so learn to ‘consecrate themselves to 
the truth as it is in Jesus!” We regret that this essay is not 
better calculated to further the realization of that hope. Prag- 
matism is a somewhat vague philosophy to start with, and the 
author’s exposition of it lacks clearness and force. The reader 
will find a much more satisfactory discussion of the subject in 
Theories of Knowledge, by Leslie J. Walker. 


PURE FOODS: THEIR ADULTERATION, NUTRITIVE VALUE 
AND COST. By John C. Olsen, A.M., Ph.D. New York: 
Ginn & Co. 80 cents. 


Dr. Olsen’s little book on pure foods, which has recently 
appeared, is an excellent example of popularized science. It 
treats of a subject that is of importance to all and imparts a 
great deal of technical information, so that it can readily be 
grasped by the ordinary reader, and at the same time afford 
him a few hours of very interesting reading. The book tells 
us not only in general but also in particular, what food is, 
how it is made or obtained, just what its nutritive value is, 
and how it is commonly adulterated. Directions for thirty- 
seven experiments are given at the end of various chapters. 
Most of these are so simple that they place even the ordinary 
housewife in a position to detect many impurities that might 
be in the various food stuffs that she buys. At all events, the 
book would serve admirably for a text book in a course on 
domestic science. Here and there even references to the 
literature are given, but these are altogether too scarce, and 
the reader is left frequently without any means of following 
up the evidence or seeking further information when it seems 
desirable. Such opportunities the author could have increased 
without adding materially to the labor of the publisher. 


DE QUALITATIBUS SENSIBILIBUS ET IN SPECIE DE COLORI- 
BUS ET SONIS. By Hubert Griinder, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 50 cents. 


The title of this book might lead one to expect a general 
treatise on sensations from a scholastic point of view. The 
purport of the author is not, however, so extensive, though 
of none the less importance. The problem is one of Episte- 
mology rather than Psychology. It is the long discussed ques- 
tion: Where are we to locate colors and sounds? Are they 
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in objects outside the mind or do they exist truly and properly 
as colors and sounds only in the mind itself? If we say that 
they exist in the mind alone, are we not involved in some 
kind of Idealism? There is nothing original in the author’s 
answer to these questions. It is already to be found in cur- 
rent text books of scholastic philosophy. He maintains the 
position that colors and sounds reside as such only in the 
mind of the observer, but that they exist fundamentally in 
objects outside the mind. This position, however, is maintained 
‘with such cogency and so many considerations are brought up 
from modern scientific research that the opposing scholastic 
view, viz., that sensible qualities reside formally in the object 
seems to be forever ruled out of court. Not the least point 
of value in the book is the copious citation of references from 
original sources. There is, however, no classified bibliography, 
which would have added materially to the scientific value of 
the work. . 


A CHEVALIER OF OLD FRANCE. By John Harrington Cox. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


It is the so-called Dark Ages that can give the joy of warm 
sunshine to us wearied by the electric glare. Honor, purity, 
and simple piety, the ideals of chivalry, are not only nobler, 
but pleasanter and more human than our universal money- 
getting craze. In education those ideals may easily be made 
a force, especially through the medium of literature. King 
Arthur was after all a greater man than Andrew Carnegie, 
nor does a class of children hesitate which to choose for a 
reading lesson. The literature of chivalry makes a quick ap- 
peal to boys and girls; it gives a safe outlet to the romantic, 
and an impetus to the idealistic in their natures. To many a 
poetry-loving boy the good blade of Sir Galahad is more real 
than his own father’s gold-headed cane. Thisis by way of in- 
troducing a newly published volume by John Harrington Cox, 
A.M, Professor ‘of English Philology in the West Virginia 
University. The second in the author’s “‘ Knighthood ” series, 
this book is the Chanson de Roland, translated and adapted 
from Old French texts for the use of children between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen. It is the tale of the valor of 
the friends, Roland and Oliver, of the treason of Guenelcn, 
and of the reprisals and conquests of Charlemagne—a tale of 
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excitement, nobility, and reality. The author is to be con- 
gratulated; his work is along right lines, and should be widely 
appreciated, both in and out of the school-room. 


RANCISCO FERRER: CRIMINAL 'CONSPIRATOR, by 
John A. Ryan, D.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 15 cents.) 

A remarkably restrained tone pervades this brochure, which is 
a critical examination of articles by William Archer, in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. So far as one can judge impartially, Dr. 
Ryan answers effectually the many peculiar assertions of the 
Englishman. It is not to Spanish law that Dr. Ryan has re- 
course; he makes his points from a consideration of proce- 
dures in English and American courts of justice, and in mili- 
tary tribunals of America. This is the readier way to bring 
home to Americans the exaggerations and falsehoods circulated 
by the secular and anti-Catholic press throughout this country. 


ERTITUDE: A STUDY IN PHILOSOPHY, by Rev. 
Aloysius Rotter, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents.) 
Within the compass of some ninety pages Father Rotter demon- 
strates what is meant by certitude. He makes three main di- 
visions in his work; the first containing fundamental and nec- 
essary notions in general, the second setting forth the requisites . 
for certitude, and the third its properties. With such admira- 
ble clearness and simplicity of language does he prove his 
various theses that the object of his book—‘‘to secure a 
greater:esteem and love for the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas ’—cannot help being attained. One point is particu- 
larly commendable, and that is the entire absence of those 
long quotations from the writings of friends and opponents, 
which so often have no other result than the bewilderment of 
the reader. Admirably written, then, and well printed, this 
little treatise is to be warmly commended to all who seek in- 
formation on a difficult subject. 


LEA FOR A CATHOLIC PROFESSIONAL LITERA- 
TURE, by Owen L. Lewis. (St. Louis: B, Herder. 5 
cents). This little pamphlet makes a practical and eloquent 
appeal for a more productive scholarship among American 
Catholics to counteract the ‘one common fallacy, the principle 
of Subjectivism” which tinctures so largely the mass of non- 
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Catholic ‘‘ Professional Literature.”” The author uses the word 
professional in a broad sense to cover all subjects outside the 
field of art and belle-lettres. His words will find an echo in 
the soul of every right-thinking man. 


AIN REPETITIONS, by Cardinal Newman. (St. Louis: 

B. Herder. 10 cents). The author’s name is more than 

sufficient recommendation for -this little extract from The 
Rambler on the manner of vocal prayer. 


HOICE OF A STATE OF LIFE, by St. Alphonsus Maria 
de’Liguori, edited by the Rev. J. Magnier, C.SS.R. (St. . 
Louis: B. Herder. 15 cents). Father Magnier has gathered 
together in three little pamphlets St. Alphonsus’ words on 
“Vocation to the Religious Life, Meditations for Religious, 
and Vocation to the Priesthood.” These may be had in 
separate volumes or bound together. 


© is almost an instinct to look with suspicion upon any 
volume that openly confesses itself a collection of Western 
stories. One dreads the usual revolvers, oaths and sombrero- 
topped “kids.” But, to these indispensable stage properties are 
added sanity, cleverness and humor in a new book called 
Emerson's Wife, and Other Western Stories, by Florence Finch 
Kelly. The author writes well and entertainingly. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25). 


HE WAR MAKER, by Horace Smith. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.) Of recent years there have been 
a couple of successful attempts to palm off on the public, works 
of fiction as autobiographical or biographical. To the person 
who does not know contemporary American history The War 
Maker will appear a weak attempt at adding to the successful 
number. The exploits of Captain George Boynton are more 
like the wild phantasms of imagination than the adventures of 
a modern rover. They are most unconvincing, and appear 
highly improbable. From New York the Captain drifted every- 
where, and like the detectives of the lurid tales he always 
slipped through danger unscathed, scattering as he went money 
as thickly as the leaves fall in autumn. The book is not re- 
markable for its freedom from rough, uncouth English, and as 
a piece of literature it must take a low place. 
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UVENILES: The season’s list of books for young readers 
is an unusually large one. The publishers have made 
elaborate preparations to meet the demands of the holiday 
trade, and it is a pleasure to note that the great majority of 
these books have both intrinsic worth and good mechanical 
make-up to recommend them. It will not be difficult to find 
a suitable book for the boy and girl since the best interests 
of young readers have evidently been kept in mind by those 
who are responsible for the launching forth of the latest ju- 
veniles, 

Mother Carey's Chickens, by Kate Douglas Wiggin has 
already won for its gifted author added laurels. Mother 
Carey herself is the influence that moulds most happily the 
characters of her four children. The loss of their father, a 
naval officer, is the circumstance which changes the usual or- 
dering of things in the comparatively affluent household, and 
gives the Carey’s an opportunity to show of what stuff they 
are made. How they adapt themselves to a modest country 
home, to frugal living, and to the new life around them, is all 
set forth in the author’s inimitable way. Weare glad to know 
Miss Nancy and to admit her iato our circle of juvenile book 
friends, but, in so doing, we do not forget our allegiance to 
that equally lovable child, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
(New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50). 

Marcia of the Little House is a story by Emily Calvin 
Blake. There are so many little Marcias in the world, so 
many eldest daughters who have to play the part of little 
mothers where the family is large and money not too plenti- 
ful, that we are sure the little heroine of this story will have 
a whole host of friends before her first season in public is at 
an end. The chapter entitled: “Cutting Tessie’s Hair,” which 
tells how Marcia resolved to save twenty-five cents to the 
family pocketbook makes delightful reading, and where is the 
reader young or old who will not laugh to tears at Marcia’s 
triumph over the detestable duty of darning the family stock- 
ings? Marcia’s affection for her father, her success in win- 
_ ming recognition for him when the proper time comes, gives 
to the story an interest that will win many hearts. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.20). 

To the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia are the 
children of to-day indebted for the beautiful holiday editions 
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of the juvenile classics which they are publishing. Two of 
the latest of these have just come to us—Hans Anderson's 
Fairy Tales and The Chronicles of Fairy Land by Fergus 
Hume. No praise can be too extravagant for the illustrations 
in color in both books by Maria L. Kirk. They are exquisitely 
and tastefully done, and give an attractive setting to the fairy- 
lore loved by children of many generations. The child who 
finds either of these books near his Christmas stocking (they 
are too serviceable a size to fit inside) will be fortunate indeed. 

Boarding-school stories are ever as dear to youthful hearts 
as dill pickles—and just about as beneficial. The latest to 
hand is Zabitha at Ivy Hall, by Ruth Alberta Brown (the Saal- 
field Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. $1.25). This time the 
young heroine has two troubles; her name, Tabitha Catt, and 
her unnaturally unnatural father. These she contrives to 
spread over three hundred pages of print. ° 


HE LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN ART, is the 
title of a picture published by William F. Butler (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). This picture comprises a group of forty-nine 
incidents in the life of the Blessed Mother as painted by the 
great masters. These reproductions have been arranged chron- 
ologically, and under each is given the name of the painter, 
and the city in which the original is located. The picture is 
tastefully and attractively presented, and recommends itself for 
both home and school. (24x30 is the size of the illustration, 
and its cost is $2.) 


erg” AND THE CANAL TO-DAY, by Forbes Lind- 

say. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3). Weare all eagerly 
looking forward to the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Meanwhile, since even we hurrying Americans must wait, the 
present volume will give us a very competent notion of how 
far the worker has progressed and of what an immense, almost 
superhuman task the building and completion of this canal 
means. The book includes a history of the various unsuccess- 
ful attempts in the past, is rich in illustration and better still, 
includes a number of helpful maps. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Zhe Tablet (16 Sept.): France is witnessing serious strikes and 
riots carried on as protests against the high price of 
food.‘ The German Centre Party,” is an account of 
the history and work of the great German Catholic 
political party——-A report from a sleeping-sickness 
camp in Africa, states that out of four hundred cases 
treated 67 per cent have been sent away as cured. 
The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica finds a 
plea in its defense among the “Literary Notes” of 
“W. H. K."——A recent article reprinted from The 
Jewish World, has the following to say about the Popes 
as protectors of the Jews: “It would be unjust, as well 
as unhistorical, not to acknowledge the efforts of many 
of the Popes and other high ecclesiastical dignitaries to 
accord them the protection of the Church.” 

(23 Sept.): “Tu es Petrus and the Critics.” A recent 
critic of the Papal claims, in discussing the famous 
Petrine text (Matt. xvi. 18-19), sees in it no support 
for the Papacy, and states that ‘“‘the (Catholic) position 
has been long abandoned by scholars.” He is confronted, 
however, with the testimony of no less than ten ‘‘ad- 
vanced critics,” all ‘‘ utterly opposed” to the Papacy, 
who admit ‘that, if authentic, the Catholic position is 
sound,” and that Matt. xvi. 18-19, ‘‘does make for the 
Roman Primacy strongly.” 
(30 Sept.): A huge meeting of Ulstermen was lately 
held in Belfast. It declared Ulster’s determination to. 
remain within the Union and under no circumstances 
to ‘‘accept Home Rule or acknowledge a government 
which was not responsible to the Imperial Parliament.” 
“The Pensées of Pascal” (an Impression), by the 
Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P.-——‘‘ Rescue Work and 
Girl-Mothers,” a paper read at the meeting of the 
Ladies of Charity at the Newcastle Congress by Mrs, 
V. M. Crawford. 
The National Review (Oct.): “ Episodes of the Month” dis- 
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cusses at great length the defeat of the Reciprocity 
Movement in the recent Canadian election. The Na- 
tional is jubilant over the returns. That the Tory 
Party is the one vehicle for liberty and for real prog- 
ress is the opinion expressed by Lord Willovghby de 
Brooke in his article, ‘‘ The Tory Tradition.”——“ The 
Crisis in Consols,” by W. R. Lawson, takes exception 
to England’s policy of allowing its credit, its public 
funds, and the savings of its people to be made the 
plaything of party politics. “‘In Japanese Byways,” 
E. Bruce Mitford.gives a refreshing picture of life and 
customs in the interior of Japan.——Pelham Edgar con- 
tributes a study of “ Voltaire and His Age.” ‘‘ Never 
was a mind so brilliant, so utterly destitute of the re- 
ligious sense as was the mind of Voltaire.”———‘‘ The 
Problem of South Africa,” by “ Voortrekker,” shows 
that South Africa is poor in its men and women, and 
suggests as a remedy, that the tides of emigration be 
directed in the right lines, that white men and women 
be put on the land, and a fruitful living made possible 
for them. 

The Crucible (Sept.): ‘‘A Notable Book,” by the Editor, is a 
review of a recently published volume, Zhe Education 
of Catholic Girls,” by Janet Erskine Stuart.—— Start- 
ling facts showing the advance in England of an anti- 
Christian propaganda, are given by Irene Hernaman, in 
her paper, ‘ The Socialist Sunday School.”—— Elizabeth 
Walmsley, gives evidence that little provision is made 
at the various Canadian ports for the reception, tem- 
porary housing and employment of Catholic emigrant 
women, in whose interests the author has made a study 
of existing organizations. ——Margaret Fletcher describes 
the recent Eucharistic Congress at Madrid. as “a na- 
tional wave of devotion and triumph, engulfing and ab- 
sorbing the tiny foreign tributaries.’"——In ‘“ The Place 
of the Catholic College Girlin the Educational World,” 
Delia Ford says, “‘that the Catholic college girl is a 
new type of the mulier fortis we are all looking for.” 

The Dublin Review (Oct.): “A Unionist and a Liberal View 
of ‘the Passing of the Parliament Bill’”—the one com- 
pares Asquith to Mirabeau and fears a like end; the 
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other looks upon it as a splendid vindication of the will 
of the people.——Albert A. Cock contributes thirty 
pages on Francis Thompson. Besides Wordsworth’s in- 
tuitive grasp of Nature’s spiritual significance, the ecstasy 
of Shelley, and Tennyson’s melodies, Thompson pos- 
sessed “all the virility of Browning witkout his obsti- 
nate involutions of thought and J/acunae of argument.” 
——‘‘Some Modern Martyrs of the French Revolution,” 
by W. S. Lilly.——Charlotte Balfour points out that 
Fiona Macleod entirely missed the Christian note in the 
Celtic Legends. 

The Irish Theological Quarterly (Oct.): The Rev. T. Slater, 
S.J., in his treatise on ‘‘Eugenics and Moral Theology” 
analyzes this recently-born science on heredity and 
clearly shows that the ends it seeks to accomplish can- 
not be attained except at the sacrifice of moral princi- 
ples. The means thus far suggested to obtain the de- 
sired end of improving the standard of human kind 
seriously interferes with the marriage rights guaranteed 
to all except those who voluntarily relinquish them and 
are contrary to the dictates of Catholic Moral Theology. 

In discussing ‘‘The Sentences of Anselm of Loan 
and Their Place in the Codification of Theology during 
the Twelfth Century,” the Rev. J. Ghellneck, S.J., says 
that while Anselm’s work cannot claim a place among 
the front rank of twelfth century theologians, his in- 
fluence on the scholars of that day surely entitles him 
to a prominence above the ordinary. 

Expository Times (Oct): In his article on ‘‘ The Present Theo- 
logical Situation,” the Rev. J. M. Shaw makes an appeal 
for a restatement of theology along the lines of com- 
parative religion and of religious psychology. The 
Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., in “‘The Gift of Healing in 
the Church,” assures us that this same power, which 
was common in Apostolic times and was revived by the 
Saints of the Middle Ages, flourishes even to-day, 
wherever the soil is congenial—that is, wherever there 
is faith. 

The Month (Oct.): ‘The Laity and the Unconsecrated Chalice,” 
is the title of an article by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
which deals with a custom which, though obsolete, is 
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still to be found in even the latest editions of the Mis- 
sale Romanum. The custom feferred to is that of offer- 
ing to the communicant a vessel containing wine and 
water as a purification. The Rev. C. C. Martindale 
under the caption “Inter-Racial Problems,” discusses 
some of the important questions which were considered 
at The First Universal Race Congress whose purpose 
was to encourage a fuller understandirg and a heartier 
co-operation between the peoples of the West and 
East, so-called white and colored peoples——In the 
article “‘The Encyclopedia Britannica and the History 
of the Church,” the Rev. A. Keogh shows that the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica when 
viewed from a Catholic standpoint, is unscholarly and 
sectarian in its treatment of religious subjects, and also 
that only a comparatively small number of articles 
purely Catholic, were written by Catholics. 

Le Correspondant (25 Sept.): Mgr. De Guébriant in his article 
entitled: ‘‘The Chinese Question,” dispels the illusions 
hitherto entertained about China’s method of government, 
natural resources and commercial enterprises by a state- 
ment of the actual conditions. He also gives a descrip- 
tion of the work of Catholic missionaries and what the 
Church hopes to accomplish in the future. ———_‘A Danger 
for Our Finances,” by A. Liebaut, discusses the three de- 
grees of apprenticeship embodied in M. Villemin’s Law 
passed in 1900. A. Liébaut argues for a milder inter- 
pretation of the law; a salary for apprentices and high 
schools and colleges for technical training. “The 
Centenary of the University of Christiania,” by L. 
Delavaud relates the history of Norway’s University 
since its inception in 1811, describing the work accom- 
plished since this time and the illustrious scholars who 
have taught there.———Jean Lemoine presents his second 
and last installment of “A New Historian of the 
Fronde,” presenting another view of the French Civil 
War taken from the private papers and letters of 
Chevalier de Sévigné.——‘ Impressions of Jersey,’’ by 
Ernest Tissot, describes the scenery and customs of 
the island, and the house occupied by Victor Hugo 
during his four years’ exile from France. 
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Revue Pratique d’ Apologttique (15 Sept.): ‘ The Religious Life 
of Clerics.’ This paper is a call to the secular priest- 
hood for a stricter conformity to their vocation, and 
suggests that they adopt a rule of life for themselves, 
after the pattern of the religious clergy.——A. Lesetre 
contributes an article on “Preaching.” The preacher 
should use the word of Scripture. St. Paul said his 
speech was not the persuasive words of human wisdom 
and Leo XIII. that Scripture gives to the preacher’s 
eloquence a “‘ victorious power.” 

(1 Oct.): “Catholic Conceptions of the Dogmas of the 
Redemption” by J. Riviére. The article as the title 
indicates is chiefly historical. References to the doc- 
trine from early times are first reviewed, then are 
quoted the definitions of the Councils of Trent and of 
the Vatican. The second part of the article is a con- 
sideration of the idea of the Redemption in the Old 
and New Testaments and in Tradition.——‘“ The Peril 
of Mediocrity” is a paper of exhortation to priests to 
rise above what is mediocre. 

Thomiste (Sept.-Oct.): The leading article is by Pére 
Perret, O.P., on ‘‘ The Magnificat.” The author dis- 
cusses the question as to whether this passage in 
St. Luke is really a canticle of the Blessed Virgin; 
he then gives an interpretation of the text.——R. P. 
Audin, S.C.J., writes on “‘The Method of Instruction 
in Scholastic Philosophy.”——-The account of “ The 
Thomistic Movement in the Eighteenth Century,” is 
continued by Pére Coulon, O.P. The value of the 
contribution of the “ Bibliothéque Casanate”’ to the re- 
vival of “ Thomistic Theology” is the subject matter of 
the paper.——There is a reply to Bonyssonic by Pére 
Mélizan, O.P., on ‘‘ The Hypothesis of Spontaneous 
Generation.” 

Etudes (Sept. 5): Sainte-Marie Perrin emphasizes the import- 
ance of symbolism in medizval religious architecture 
and illustrates this from the exterior of Notre Dame de 
Fourviére. In an extract from his forthcoming Life 
of St. Francis Xavier, Alexander Brou pictures the sad 
state of Portuguese Asia in 1542. Greed ruled the 
Europeans. The clergy were few and the newly bap- 
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tized, having had little instruction, were Christians only 
in name.——Pierre Rousselot praises the recent philo- 
sophical treatise on St. Thomas Aquinas, by A. D. Ser- 
tillanges.——_J. de la Serviére describes a trip through 
the newly evangelized Chinese province of Kiang-nan. 
——Adhémar d’Alés attacks the views of Hugo Koch 
on “St. Cyprian and the Roman Primacy.” According 
to Koch, Our Lord began by confiding apostolic powers 
to St. Peter alone, and this numerical unity is an image 
and type of the moral unity which he designed. Later 
on, equal powers were given to each of the other 
Apostles. Anton Seitz has published a criticism of 
Koch’s interpretation. 

(20 Sept.): M. Aulard has written a book on Napo- 
leon and public instruction; it deals largely with the 
establishment and organization of the imperial univer- 
sity and with the relation of the minister Fontanes to 
ecclesiastical schools. Paul Dudon holds the general 
conclusions to be unsupported by the evidence.—— 
Jean Hachin shews that the Champagne riots were 
caused by failure of the crop, the adulteration of the 
wine by the merchants, and the legal attempt to limit 
geographically, the champagne district. He favors the 
organization of the growers. 

La Revue du Monde (1-15 Oct.): Continuing the exposition 
of the “ School Question in the Canadian Northwest,” M. 
Savaéte presents letters, newspaper notices, dispatches, 
etc., to show the influence of the appointment and 
presence of the Apostolic Delegate in Canada from the 
point of view of the Minority Party and its suspicion 
of the bad faith of the government in its use of and 
intercourse with Mgr. Merry del Val.——Commander 
Silvestre gives details of the ‘‘ Attack” and “‘ After the 
Attack” of the “‘English Fireships in the Roadstead 
of the Island of Aix in 1809.”——M. Sicard’s second 
conference on “God and Man,” treats of the soul as 
the “ Paradise of delight” of the Divine Gardener.—— 
A further treachery of Bismarck in the affairs of Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1903, as shown by M. de St. Vallier, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the French Government, forms 
the sixth chapter of M. Bonnal de Ganges’ article on 
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“The Alsace-Lorraine of Bismarck.”———A. Barbier pre- 
sents some new fables in verse after de la Fontaine. 
—P. At treats of the “Physiology of Catholic Lib- 
erals ‘‘from an anonymous article in the Correspondant 
on “The Pope and Liberty.” His analysis accuses the 
unknown writer of a false interpretation of the Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII., and draws attention to the fact that 
Rights may be tolerated by the Church without being 
acknowledged as Positive, and applied to countries where 
religious unity does not exist without becoming suitable 
for those that retain unity of faith. 

du Clergé Francais (1 Sept.): H. Lesetre contributes an 
article, entitled : ‘‘ Has the Redemption Been a Failure ?” 
which is concerned with the question of the salvation 
of those before and after the time of our Lord, who had 
no adequate knowledge of revelation so far as appear- 
ances go.——F. Martin treats of “The Gospel Parables 
in Painting.”"——J. Riviére reviews a number of late 
monographs, among them “ The Mystery of the Redemp- 
tion,” by Edouard Hugon, O.P.; ‘‘ The Priesthood and 
Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” by J. Grimal, S.M.; 
also a number of late works on the sacerdotal vocation, 
—E,. Vacandard writes of ‘Pope Damasus and the 
Veneration of the Saints.”———-‘‘ The Liberty of Teach- 
ing,” by Mgr. Mignot, comments on the anomaly of a 
state professing liberty and equality while denying to 
parents the fundamental right to a control of their own 
children’s education.——R. Doumic writes of ‘‘ The Brutal 
Theatre,” which, he complains, often “ depoetizes”’ and 
dehumanizes love, to leave subsisting in its place only 
a bestial instinct———-S. Duchesne gives a discourse on 
** Progress and Tradition.” 

(15 Sept.): Leon Desers gives an account of the work 
of “ The Seventh Diocesan Congress of Paris.” Follow- 
ing are the subjects which: occupied it: ‘‘ Works of Re- 
ligion and Piety,” “The Sick Poor of Paris,” “‘ Group- 
ing of Catholic Action.”——E. Vacandard presents a 
“Chronicle of Ecclesiastical History.” Some of the 
works he notices are: “‘ Religious Intolerance and Poli- 
tics,” by A. Bouché-Leclercq; three works on the ques- 
tion of Pope Liberius, by Fedelé Savio; “ The Inquisi- 
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tion, the Times, the Causes, the Facts,” by Maurice 
Landrieux. 
(t Oct.): J. Bousquet begins a historical sketch of the 
‘*Various Schisms of the Orient,” in which he presents 
the relations of the Eastern Churches to the Bishop of 
Rome, of the Byzantine Emperors and Patriarchs, in re- 
gard to ruling the Church.——G. Planque, writing of 
“‘The Religious Movement in English speaking Coun- 
tries,” takes up especially the “non-conformists” and 
treats of their religious and social works, their missions, 
revivals, etc——Ch. Urbain contributes an article, en- 
titled “History and Erudition,” in which he treats 
briefly a number of topics regarding literary personages. 
Mgr. Lobbedey writes of ‘‘The Professional Asso- 
ciations in Relation to the State.” He considers the 
theory of their respective rights, the causes of the cone 
flicts which divide them, and the remedies to heal or 
at least diminish the evil. 

Annales de Philosophie Chritienne (Sept.): A. Leger continues 
his study on the “ Doctrine of Wesley.”——P. Vulliaud 
writes of ‘“‘The Esoteric Doctrine of the Jews, apropos 
of the publication of Sepher-ha-Zohar” (Zhe Book of 
Splendor). The study of this book is important, among 
other reasons, because of its messianic bearing, its use 
in explaining certain obscurities in the texts of the New 
Testament, and its aid in biblical exigesis. 

Chronique Sociale de France (Aug-Sept.): In “ Dependence and 
Liberty,” Abbé Tiberghien maintains that “man is free 
but at the same time dependent, and all his glory con- 
sists in freely accepting his dependence.’’ He points 
out that despite the present age’s worship of the werds 
“liberty and independence,” some of its strongest 
movements insist upon solidarity and social interde- 
pendence. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach: Under the title “The French 
Novel of the Present,’’ J. Overmans, S.J., describes the 
result of André Billy, a French editor, proposing the 
question: “‘In what direction will the novel develop?” 
He notes a remarkable lack of all moral and religious 
influences in the answers.———Cl. Blume, S.J., thinks it 
well established that the Ze Deum existed, at least in 
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embryo, before St. Ambrose. A second article is to 
follow.———A. Koch, S.J., traces the history of “ Adult 
schools” from the sixteenth century. 

La Scuola Cattolica (August): The first article discusses the 
reforms instituted by the Holy Father in Italian semi- 
naries and deals extensively with the objections that 
have been raised against various of the provisions. 
‘The Educational Mission of the Mother” (Sac. Dott. 
Cherubino Villa) is an eloquent defence of the rights 
and duties of the mother in the bringing up of her 
offspring.——-The_ series on the “Messianic plan” is 
continued by Adolfo Cellini——‘* The School of Lam- 
menais,” by Guiseppe Piovano begins a study of Lam- 
menais and the influence that he exerted on his con- 
temporaries.———Canon Marchini discusses the doctrine 
of the Church on Scriptural inerrancy and defends his 
work contra modernistas against objections raised by his 
critics, and takes his stand firmly on the Providentisst- 
mus Deus of Leo XHEII. 

La Civilta Cattolica (16 Sept.): The leading article deals with 
the extraordinary manifestations of interest and sym- 
pathy, even in the most unexpected quarters, called 
forth by the recent sickness of the Holy Father.—— 
‘‘The oldest account of the Deluge” reviews Hilprecht’s 
work on the Nippir temple library and Kendal Harris’ 
‘‘Odes and Psalms of Solomon.” Hilprecht’s Babylon- 
ian fragments, closely agreeing with Genesis are referred 
to a period 2400-2100 B.C. or about the time of Ab- 
raham.——Father Swan’s Life of St. Francis Borgia 
containing some new matter is reviewed at length, as 
is also Nicoles Franco’s critique of the work of Archi- 
mandrite Zigarimos on Church Unity.——tThe full text 
of the decision of the Court of Appeal confirming the 
condemnation of the apostate Verdisi is given; among 
other things it specifically and without qualification rec- 
ognizes the “‘ professional secret’? in the seal of con- 
fession. 

Espata y America (Sept.): The leading article is a vindication 
of the life of Yovellanos who died in 1811. Father B. 
Martinez admires greatly Jaspar Melchor de Yovellanos, 
the able politician, the universal genius, the noble man, 
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the great lover of his country who governed Spain un- 
til the dawn of 1789, and terms him the wisest of the 
Bourbons. Forsaken in his old age he died broken- 
hearted over the evil. fortune of his country. 
Rodriguez continues his study of the Spaniards in 
search of gold, and treats in this second article of the 
particular expedition of Herman Perez de Quesada 
—an expedition that brought nothing to its leader 
but bitterness and disappointment, and which forced 
him to learn the sad lesson, taught, it is said, by 
Charles V., ‘‘ Fortune favors youth only.”——P. N. de 
Medio gives a very interesting article on the question 
of energy. He aims to show that the opposition made 
to the philosophic axiom, ‘‘nothing is lost” is well 
grounded; and that the second part of that axiom, 
“nothing is created” is not exactly true. ‘‘ Allegory 
in Literature”’ by P. M. Velez. Allegory is a beautiful 
manifestation, natural and legitimate, of the human mind 
in literature, particularly in the Biblical and European 
literature of the Middle Ages. Three points divide this 
study; the genesis of allegory in literature, its manifest- 
ation in universal literature, its pre-eminence and par- 
ticular importance in Biblical and European literature 
in the Middle Ages, especially in the Italian and Span- 
ish literature of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries———-M. P, Y. Rodriguez continues his able 
study of the quadruple version of Genesis from the 
unedited work of Pedro Ciruelo. 








Recent Events. 


In the face of a somewhat dis- 

France. heartening series of misfortunes, 

which may be the indication of 

even deeper-seated evils, the French people have maintained 
an unperturbed firmness, and have set themselves to work to 
find suitable remedies, The high price of food, which in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, has been felt by the French, 
was the cause of a new kind of resistance on the part of the 
working-classes. Hitherto, this resistance has taken the fom 
of strikes by the laborers, men as a rule, for an increase of 
wages. In this case it was the housewives who, at the be- 
ginning, took the leading part, and they took action not for 
higher wages but for lower prices. They offered what they 
thought was reasonable, and if that was not accepted they 
_ adopted what is now called direct action, that is to say, they 
proceeded to destroy the articles which they could not purchase. 
Things went so far in many parts of France that troops had 
to be called out for the suppression of the disturbances. Of 
these disturbances the notorious General Confederation of 
Labor took advantage to regain its recently waning influence. 
The government did not limit its efforts to the suppression 
by force of these riotous proceedings. It appointed a Commis- 
sion to make inquiries into the causes of the increase of 
prices, and to suggest remedies. This Commission reported 
within a few days and made certain recommendations for the 
alleviation of the evils, and tending to the reduction of prices, 
leaving, however, the Tariff unaltered. The most far-reaching 
proposal of all will form a part of the next year’s Budget. A 
measure is to be brought in for the establishment of munici- 
pal butchers’ and bakers’ shops, which it is hoped will set a 
standard of prices for the trades. It is also intended to com- 
bat the increase of rents by establishing in the large towns 
municipal lodgings, for which a low rental will be charged. 
These proposals did not at once bring about peace. Riots 
continued to take place in all parts of France. In a suburb 
of Paris barricades were erected. In some places the munici- 
pal authorities fixed by public ordinance the rate at which 
provisions should be sold, in others they opened stores of 
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their own. Gradually the disturbances came to an end, more 
or less complete, the government having presented a firm 
front to the agitators, and having secured the arrest and im- 
prisonment of a large number of the rioters. When taken in 
connection with the postal and railway strikes of last year, 
the Champagne riots of last spring, and the numerous acts of 
Sabotage which have been taking place for a long time, it is 
clear that there is in existence a widespread and deeply- 
seated feeling of discontent among large bodies of the people 
and that this cannot but be a cause of anxiety as to what the 
near future may bring forth. 

In a department of the public service, the theft of Leo- 
nardo de Vinci’s “Mona Lisa” has revealed the fact that 
there has existed for a long time widespread demoralization 
—a demoralization which reflects no credit on the civic virtue 
of the Third Republic emancipated though it boasts that it is 
from all clerical influences. In fact, the culpable carelessness 
of the officials which rendered such a theft possible is directly 
due to the present political system, for the National Museums 
and Art Galleries have come to be the dumping-ground of 
the satellites of ministers and of members of the Assembly 
and Senate. Several of the conservators of the Louvre were 
appointed merely because they were faithful followers of some 
politician or other, possessing absolutely no qualification for 
the offices to which they were appointed, and making no 
effort to fulfill the duties thereof. <A justification offered by 
the Postal employées for their strike some time ago, was 
that meritorious services were not rewarded by promotion and 
increase of pay, the choice offices being filled by the appoin- 
tees of members of the Assembly or other politicians. 

To the restoration of the Navy to the position which it 
- formerly occupied, and which it had lost through similar mal- 
administration and neglect on the part of some of his prede- 
cessors as Minister of Marine, and of the naval officials, M, 
Delcassé has been devoting long-continued and earnest effort, 
At the review which took place at Toulon early in Septem- 
ber, it was thought by France and by the world, that he had 
demonstrated the success of these efforts. A really imposing 
spectacle was presented of 90 war vessels, none of which 
were “lame ducks.” Seldom or never has there been mani- 
fested so great enthusiasm as when the President of the Re- 
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public reviewed this mighty fleet. In the speeches made on 
the occasion it was declared that the Navy had now attained a 
high standard of preparedness, The command of the sea was 
recognized to be necessary for the efficient defence of the 
coasts of France. The Navy must, therefore, be as ready as 
the Army. The review was looked upon as marking its re- 
generation, restoration from the rank from which it had fallen 
as the result of the pernicious policy of demagogues and other 
political wreckers. 

A few weeks afterwards, however, these anticipations were 
doomed to disappointment. Discontent arose among the la- 
‘borers in the dockyards, and grave apprehensions were felt 
that they would manifest their feelings by preventing the launch 
of the last two warships which France has built. Great efforts 
prevented so untimely a demonstration, and the launch passed 
off quietly. A few days after the review at Toulon by the 
premature explosion of a shell on one of the cruisers, nine 
officers and men were killed and seven wounded. The crown- 
ing disaster took place five days later when the Liberté was 
blown up and completely wrecked with the loss of many lives. 
Grave injury was also done to another battleship and three 
others suffered in a less degree. It is said, in fact, that never 
in the time of peace has any navy suffered such terrible loss 
of life and damage. This catastrophe is a grave disaster to 
the French Navy, for although the Liderté was not one of the 
very largest of its vessels, its destruction breaks up the homo- 
geneity of the second Squadron to which it belonged and is 
considered so important as not to be incapable in certain con- 
tingencies of affecting the balance of naval power in Europe. 
Estimates for the immediate construction of a vessel to take 
its place are te be presented to Parliament immediately after 
it opens. Conjecture of course is rife as to the cause of the 
disaster. On high authority it is asserted that it was due to 
the spontaneous combustion of a certain powder, the same 
kind as that to which the less of the Jéna four years ago was 
said to be due. The question arises who is responsible for 
the supply of a powder already proved so dangerous. Sug- 
gestions are made that the explosion may have been due to 
the action of some among the discontented whether with the 
state of the Navy or that of the country at large, and although 
this may be thought almost incredible it cannot be said to be 
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utterly impossible, in view of the fact that there are not a 
few among the French frolttariat who advocate a_ general 
strike in the event of France being involved in war. The 
official inquiry will, ef course, be held to discover, if it is 
possible, the real cause. 


The last news is to the effect that 
France, Germany and Morocco. France and Germany have arrived 
at an agreement, but as the same 
thing has been said some half a dozen times, it may be 
prudent not to put too much confidence in its truth. If, 
however, it should be true, by the agreement Germany rec- 
ognizes the right of France to assume a Protectorate over 
Morocco under certain conditions, the details of which are 
not disclosed, which France accepts and Germany allows. 
The other Powers concerned, the signatories of the Act 
of Algeciras, have also to give their consent to the new ar- 
rangement. Little difficulty, however, is expected in obtain- 
ing this consent, except perchance, in the case of Spain. Spain 
has unquestionable rights which France is bound to recognize, 
but whether an agreement can be reached as to their precise 
nature is not yet quite certain, especially as Spain seems to 
believe, if the utterances of the Premier represent the feel- 
ing of the people that her claims stand in danger of being ig- 
nored by both Germany and France, and to be determined to 
go so far as to make war in defence of them. The other part 
of the proposed agreement between France and Germany has 
not yet been reached, nor is it quite certain that it will be. 
As a compensation for her recognition of the uncontrolled 
supremacy of France in Morocco, Germany demands an in- 
crease of her own territory at the expense of France. A large 
part of the French Congo is asked for. Considerable reluc- 
tance is being shown in France to make this cession of terri- 
tory, and of course should it be refused, the whole agreement 
will fall through. Even in that case war need not be antici- 
pated. Not that France is afraid of a war. She looks upon 
her army as equal to any in Europe, both in quantity and 
quality, and while not eager for the fray is ready for it. But 
there is every reason to expect a peaceful solution. 
As to the rights and wrongs of the question which led to 
the discussions that have taken place it is not easy to form 
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an opinion. The French Expedition to Fez is declared by 
Germany to have been a breach of the Algeciras Act, and 
consequently, to have nullified the agreement made by Ger- 
many with France in 1sog. On the other hand, France will 
not admit that this expedition constituted a breach of the 
Act, but allows that it was an extension. However, France 
had no love for the Act. It had been forced upon her through 
the efforts of Germany, and when the latter showed herself 
willing, for a consideration, to set it aside, she took the op- 
portunity of securing that freedom of action of which it had 
deprived her. If the outcome of all should be that the power 
of the Sultan is destroyed and his cruel tyranny put an end 
to, the world will have reason to rejoice that upon yet one 
more of its dark places some degree of light has arisen. 


Germany has been less perturbed 
Germany. than any other of the great Pow- 
ers and some of the smaller 
ones. The conversations with France about Morocco have, of 
course, held the first place in the mind of the public. The 
Navy League has thought ‘it necessary to break the silence 
which it had imposed upon itself on account of these conver- 
sations. It has made a vigorous appeal for a rapid fulfillment 
of its demand for filling up “the serious gaps in Germany’s 
naval armaments.” For this purpose the programme of con- 
struction should be altered and several more large cruisers 
than it contemplates should be built. It calls upon the gov- 
ernment to bring in a Budget Bill satisfying these require- 
ments. * 

The Social Democratic Congress has been held at Jena, 
and made an earnest protest against a man-murdering war 
between civilized peoples. It characterizes the promoters of 
German mining claims abroad as pirates, and calls upon the 
German workingman to employ every means to prevent a 
world-wide war. Whatever may be said against German So- 
cialists in other respects, they deserve praise for the resistance 
they offer to offensive wars. And that this resistance is looked 
upon with favor by large numbers of Germans, seems to be 
shown by the fact that the Social Democrats have wrested a 
seat from the Centre Party which had been held by the latter 
from the beginning of the Empire. 

VOL. XCIV.—18 
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The Lord Mayor of London has 

Austria-Hungary. been paying a State visit to Vienna 

and was received by the Emperor 

Francis Joseph and his people with the utmost cordiality. 

This visit may tend to remove the coolness which in some de- 

gree has continued to exist between the two countries ever 

since the opposition offered by Great Britain to the annexa- 
tion of the Provinces. 

For.a long time the peaceful quiet of Vienna has remained 
unbroken. There have been from time to time large demon- 
strations of popular feeling as when the Socialists made their 
great demonstration some years ago. But Austria as well as 
the rest of the world, is suffering from the high prices of food. 
The Social Democrats made this the occasion of riotous pro- 
ceedings which were more violent and sanguinary than were 
those in France. The government was held to be responsible 
for not having taken any action to. remedy the evils of which 
complaint had long been made. The troops had to be called 
out, and they did not spare the rioters; nor did the latter 
refrain from doing all possible injury in order to make, as 
they called it, ‘‘a demonstration of despair.” 

The riots were not confined to the capital; in many other 
places there were scenes of disorder. There is no doubt that 
the cost of living has risen in Austria to an almost intoler- 
able height, nor has the Austrian government been so willing 
to take steps to remedy the evil as has the French. Indeed, 
it is hard to see what it can do, for the country owing to the 
military measures of two years ago has had to bear addi- 
tional taxation and cannot afford to reduce the protective 
duties which are one main cause of the high prices. 

The riots also made it clear that there exists in Austria a 
party ready for a revolution. “Down with government,” 
“Hurrah for the revolution’? were among the shouts raised 
by the crowds. ‘‘ Down with the soldiers; we do not need 
an army, we want bread” was a popular cry, not without 
some justification under the circumstances. The feeling is 
general that the government has failed to take into suffi- 
cient account the pressing. needs of the city population. The 
Prussian Ministry has been willing to learn from the misfor- 
tune of their neighbors, and has introduced an emergency 
tariff on the Prussian railways, whereby the transport of vari- 
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ous articles is reduced by fifty per cent. A scheme has also 
been considered enabling Poor Law authorities to distribute 
certain articles of food at or below cost price. Austria has 
since followed the example of Prussia in reducing by one- 
half the railway tariff on certain articles of food. 

Considerable discussion has taken place with reference to 
a change that has taken place in the war department common 
to Austria and Hungary. The former Minister has resigned, 
and his resignation, rumor says, is due to a disagreement with 
the Heir-Apparent to the Throne, although the late Minister 
denies that any unconstitutional influences have been at work. 
The chief importance of the resignation is the possibility that 
it may lead to differences with Hungary, as he was the author 
of a Bill which is now under discussion in the Hungarian Par- 
liament. The relations between Hungary and Austria are still 
exceptionally good. No more has yet been heard of the Uni- 
versal Suffrage Bill so long promised. 


The death of M. Stolypin is from 

Russia. every point of view a great calam- 

ity, but there is reason to hope 

that it will not prove so overwhelming as some have thought, 
nor involve the destruction of constitutional government or 
a return to the ancient absolutism. It may, indeed, be the 
case that he had finished his work; for the quarrel with the 
Duma, which his conduct in the matter of the Bill for the Po- 
lish Zemstva had precipitated, may have finally destroyed his 
influence with the Legislature. It will be remembered that in 
his anxiety to pass this Bill into law after it had been rejected 
by the Senate, M. Stolypin prorogued the Duma for three 
days, creating thereby an artificial vacation, and in the inter- 
val effected his purpose by availing himself of the provision 
in the Constitution which enables the Tsar to make temporary 
laws in extraordinary circumstances without the concurrence 
of the Duma. This arbitrary and tricky way of proceeding, 
alienated so many of his supporters, that he incurred the cen- 
sure of the Duma, and it had, in consequence, become very 
doubtful whether he would have been able, had he survived, 
to regain its confidence, or to pass the temporary into 
a permanent Law. His successor as Prime Minister, it is 
satisfactory to be able to say, has been a coadjutor of M. 
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Stolypin for many years, and there is reason to think that 
there will be no reversion to autocracy. In this case the 
glory of having been one of the foundation stones of or- 
derly government for this mighty Empire will belong to M. 
Stolypin. He took his stand midway between absolutism 
and anarchy. The first Duma was dissolved by him, because 
it wished all in a day to attain complete control, not only 
of the making of the laws, but also of the administration. It 
wished to make the Cabinet responsible to Parliament in the 
same way as it is in Great Britain, going one step farther 
than Germany has yet gone, and for the matter of that, far- 
ther than the United States has gone. The second Duma M., 
Stolypin dissolved, because not a few of its members had en- 
tered into a conspiracy to seduce the Army from its allegiance, 
and the Duma was unwilling to allow these members to be 
prosecuted, With the third and still existing Duma M. Stoly- 
pin has been able to work fer four years or thereabouts, and 
to go a long way towards accomplishing what he himself de- 
scribed as the superhuman task of bridging over the chasm 
between autocracy and constitutional government. Although 
it may be premature to be sure that success has been finally 
attained, it may at least be said that there are good grounds 
fer hope, and that whatever has been accomplished is due, in 
a large measure, to M. Stolypin, since he, when sorely tempted 
by the conduct of First and Second Dumas to relinquish the 
task and to revert to absolutism, gave his support to the Tsar, 
in the endeavor to establish the Constitution on a firm basis. 
To M. Stolypin also is due that measure of agrarian reform 
which has gone far to satisfy the demands of the peasantry 
that they should be made the owners of the land—a measure 
which has cut the ground under the feet of revolutionary an- 
archists by giving contentment to the most numerous part of 
the population, On the other hand, he is accused of excessive 
severity in the measures which he took for the repression of 
the revolution. But it must be remembered that things had 
gone so far in Russia that the country seemed on the brink 
of dissolution, and of a reversion to barbaric anarchy. More- 
over, why it should be so we do not know, but it seems to 
be undeniable that a large number of the Russian officials seem 
to have lost all sense of right and wrong. The police, who 
are supposed to maintain order, have among their number 
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agents of the revolution. The man who assassinated M. Stoly- 
pin was a member of the secret police force and of an anar- 
chie society at the same time. So that it is not fair to criti- 
cize from our point of view the measures that may be deemed 
necessary to remedy so bad a state of things. A more justi- 
fiable criticism of M. Stolypin would be his treatment of the 
subject nationalities. To him is due the law of last year, 
which has in principle deprived Finland of its chartered rights. 
Measures detrimental to the economic well-being of the Polish 
peasantry were supported by him, and, in fact, were the cause 
of his quarrel with the Duma. He has also treated with harsh- 
ness the Catholic Clergy of Poland. But it must be remem- 
bered that as it has been said about art, so in the develop- 
ment of a nation’s life “‘ all good design has always been and 
always will be founded upon the centuries of good that have 
gone before. Original work must come as a natural growth 
in continuation of what has gone before, never by way of 
antithesis.” M. Stolypin has been compared to an English 
Tory. Tories may be out of place in the England of to-day, 
but they had a good share in making England what it is, and 
in preparing the way for the existent Radicals. In fact, they 
did a work which present-day Radicals could never have ac- 
complished. And so it may well be the case that M. Stoly- 
pin’s work has been the necessary preparation for the per- 
manent establishment of a much more popular form of govern- 
ment for Russia. 

The new Premier, M. Kokovtsoff, has been for many years 
one of the most prominent members of the government. As 
Minister of Finance he has wielded sway over the greatest 
department of the State. He has been brought especially into 
the closest touch with the commerce of the country and the 
industries of the people, with their needs and wants, and he 
is not, therefore, likely to be in favor of warlike measures, 
especially as he had an intimate experience of the cost of the 
war with Japan, having had to reorganize the finances after 
that war. So successful has he been in this, that although, 
when he entered upon the task in 1906, there was a deficit of 
eighty million dollars, in the present year, without the aid of 
loans there is a free balance in the Treasury of two hundred 
and fifty millions. The development of Russia’s natural re- 
sources and of her commerce is in his opinion the most im- 
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portant interest of the Empire. As regards the Constitution, 
on its introduction he was not a supporter of it; but he has 
since repeatedly declared that it would be folly to diminish 
or to withdraw, what has once been promised or given; and 
he is, therefore, opposed to any great change of policy. Of 
the Triple Zntente he has always been a stanch adherent. 
Hopes, may, therefore, be entertained that the death of M. 
Stolypin will not lead to reaction. In fact, the Tsar himself 
has proved a stanch supporter of the Constitution, and has 
regained popularity. A few years ago he lived a life worse 
than that of a prisoner, for while a prisonet is safe, the Tsar 
was in constant danger of assassination. Now he is acclaimed 
by vast crowds of his people whenever he appears in public. 

One good thing, at least, seems likely to result from the 
recent crime. The Secret Police Force, a body of men which 
is both demoralized and demoralizing, has proved itself ineffi- 
cient—a thing which is worse in the eyes of its employers. 
A Bill for the reorganization of the Police Force of Russia» 
as a whole, is to be introduced into the next Session of the 
Duma, and among its proposals is the complete suppression 
of the Secret Police called the okhvana. The police are to be 
put upon quite a different footing, and it is to be hoped that 
the Empire may be freed from the hateful rule of spies and 
informers. 

The Law of last year, which established the principle of 
interference with the hitherto existing privileges of Finland, 
is being carried into practical effect. Two Communes which 
belong toa province of the Grand Duchy are to be detached 
and incorporated into the Empire, and the Pilots of the Fin- 
nish harbors will have soon to receive their licenses from the 
Imperial, rather than the local, authorities. Hence there is the 
prospect of conflict between the two. 

The good relations between Russia and Great Britain have 
been put to a test by the appointment in Persia of a British 
officer as head of a police force for the collection of Persian 
taxes. To this appointment Russia strongly objected, inasmuch 
as, in her view, it was an interference in a sphere which she 
claimed as under her own exclusive influence. The situation was 
saved, however, by the British government supporting Russia’s 
opposition to the appointment. The Persian authorities, how- 
ever, persisted in their determination and made every effort 
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to remove the objections of Russia. Even though no success 
should attend these efforts, it has been made plain that the 
entente with Great Britain is still intact. Great progress is 
being made in the construction of a new Navy to replace the 
losses during the war with Japan. With this country the last 
causes of friction have been removed, an agreement having 
been made by which all the outstanding claims of either 
party having been mutually settled. Russia’s position of in- 
fluence with the Balkan States has been strengthened by the 
marriage of a member of the Russian Imperial Family with 
a daughter of the King of Servia, and by the support which 
it gave to Montenegro during the recent uprising of the Al- 
banians. In fact, when compared with most of the other Eu- 
ropean States and the troubles of various kinds by which they 
are being distracted, Russia is for the present to all outward 
appearance in an enviable position. 


The outbreak of war between Italy 

Italy and Turkey. and Turkey has taken the world by 
surprise, and has been, so far as it 

is in the power of Italy to affect its progress, a great setback 
to the efforts which have of late been made to settle differ- 
ences by peaceful means. No one questions the fact that for 
many years Italy has had serious grievances against the Turks 
and Tripoli. The banking, industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises, the scientific missions, and the commercial and ship- 
ping undertakings of the Italians have been systematically the 
object of the most obstinate opposition on the part of the 
Turkish authorities. Crimes have been committed against the 
Italians, and the culprits have not been punished. The acces- 
sion of the Young Turks to power has brought no improve- 
ment. Moreover, Italy like Germany desires an outlet for her 
citizens, and wishes them to remain under her flag. The 
Turks, too, whether Old or Young, deserve as their whole 
history has proved and the recent campaign in Albania has 
exemplified, complete and immediate expulsion from Europe 
and the destruction of all dominion over Christian races. But 
all this affords no justification for the arbitrary proceedings of 
Italy in declaring war at the time and in the way she has 
done. The Press of Germany, Italy’s ally, strongly condemned 
Italy’s action and declared her demand of reparation unjust 
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and out of all proportion to the wrong sustained. Even Eng- 
land, which has always been Italy’s friend, has been outspoken 
in condemnation of what is looked upon as a patent breach 
of International Law. In truth, as the time and circumstances 
prove, the Italian government, seeing that France was on the 
point of securing the position in Morocco which she had long 
sought, thought the moment opportune for seizing Tripoli as 
her compensation for the increase of France’s power. It is 
said that a secret Treaty was made in 1901 between France 
and Italy by which France renounced any claim she might have 
in favor of Italy. The Italians expecting that opposition 
would be offered to any immediate action on their part, de- 
termined to forestall it and to take immediate steps thereby 
provoking complication not only in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and in the Balkans, but also making it probable that the 
whole of Europe may ultimately become involved. Nay, even 
throughout the North of Africa, where Islam is a strong and 
growing power the effects may be felt in the colonies of all 
the Powers. All the Powers will use every endeavor to local- 
ize the struggle, and have so far succeeded. But ultimate 
success is very doubtful. On the whole it is impossible to 
sympathize with either side—in wrong doing of various kinds 
they are equally balanced. 


Recent events have thrown the 

Turkey. occurrences of only a short time 

ago so much into the background, 

that it may seem out-of-date to make even a reference to 
them. But, to a certain extent, the war which has just broken 
out with Italy finds a part of its explanation in these ante- 
cedent occurrences, and this, as well as desire to give in these 
pages a more or less complete record of events, justifies a 
brief allusion to the settlement of the Albanian question which 
took place in the first half of August. This settlement was 
made without the actual intervention of any of the Powers, 
and even without the open threat of such intervention or 
the formal guarantees demanded by the Albanians. It was, 
however, undoubtedly due to the fear entertained by the 
Turks that intervention might take place, in the event of 
their carrying things so far as to declare war against Monte- 
negro. The erms granted to the Malissori involved the first 
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check so far received in that Turcification of the various na- 
tionalities which has formed a part of the policy of the Young 
Turks. 

These terms include the granting of a general amnesty to 
all who took part in the revolt; the permission to carry arms 
by all, except in the towns and bazaars; the use of the Al- 
banian language in elementary schools; the construction of 
roads; the rebuilding of burned and damaged houses; the 
pranting of money for the support of those who had suffered 
loss during the insurrection; the remission of taxes for two 
years, and the various other claims made by the Albanians. 
On the whole, the Turks have suffered a substantial defeat, 
for they were forced to grant practically all the demands of 
the rebels. But they suffered a still greater moral defeat, for 
the inhuman cruelty of the methods taken by them in their 
attempt to suppress the revolt destroyed their prestige through- 
out the world and alienated from them the sympathy which 
had been felt for their efforts to renovate the Empire. In this 
manner, too, the way was prepared for the unwarranted as- 
sault upon their rights in Tripoli which is now being made by 
Italy. It seems, too, to have been fairly well proved that in 
the aims and objects placed before themselves by the Young 
Turks and in the ways of carrying them into effect which they 
adopted, powetful support, if not instigation and initiative, 
was given by the Jews dwelling in Turkey. 

One remarkable result of the conflict between the Turks 
and Albanians has been the friendship which has been formed 
between Albanians and Montenegrins after they have been for 
centuries the bitterest of enemies. For a long time there had 
been growing up in Turkey a strong opposition to the domin- 
ation of the Committee of Union and Progress to whose 
efforts the emancipation of the country from the rule of Abdul 
Hamid was due. The natural gratitude which was felt to 
those who had delivered them from degrading thralldom pre- 
vailed for a time over every other consideration; but at length 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Committee, its cruelties in 
Bulgaria and in the suppression of the Albanian revolt, to- 
gether with the irresponsible secrecy of its proceedings, had 
brought matters to such a pass that a supreme effort to secure 
deliverance from the new oppressors was on the point of be- 
ing made, when the war with Italy broke out. One of the 
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first results of this war was the fall of the Cabinet through 
which the Committee had governed. What will be the ulti- 
mate result upon the internal management of affairs remains 
to be seen. It can hardly fail to be salutary, for the Turks 
had mistaken the sympathy expressed for their efforts to ob- 
tain a measure of self-government as an endorsement of their 
attempt at self-aggrandizement. To almost every country, es- 
pecially those that were comparatively weak, they had in con- 
sequence succeeded in rendering themselves more or less ob- 
nexious. 


The unrest of the working classes 

Spain. which has shown itself in almost 

all of the chief countries of Eu- 

rope, has been manifested in a startling manner in Spain. 
Throughout the whole of the Peninsula in Madrid, at Bilbao, 
Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, Saragossa, Corufia and Ferrol, 
the general strike, so much talked of in France, was pro- 
claimed, accompanied by so many manifestations of violence 
that more Hispanico martial law was at once proclaimed, and 
even the Constitutional guarantees were suspended. The cause 
of these extreme measures was the discovery so the govern- 
ment alleged, that the labor leaders had entered into a con- 
spiracy with Spanish and foreign Anarchists to bring about a 
revolution and to establish the Commune. In fact the Com- 
mune was proclaimed in two or three places. The means of 
effecting this change of government was to be the proclama- 
tion of a general strike with violent measures which aimed at 
paralyzing national life by stopping the public services. It is 
remarkable that the first step which the revolutionists tried to 
take was the suppression of all newspapers. The movement, 
it is said, was supported by the Socialists, and also by some 
of the Republicans of the Extreme Left. But it has not yet 
been fully ascertained to what extent the various parties are 
responsible; it seems, however, to be established that there is 
a close alliance between the Labor Unions and various revo- 
lutionary bodies. The prompt and drastic measures taken by 
the government brought speedy failure to the elaborately laid 
plans of the conspirators and, at least for the time being, 
peace and order are restored. The high price of living which 
has been the cause of the labor unrest in France and Austria 
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was not without its influence upon the movement in Spain 
but it was not so prominently or exclusively the cause of the 
Spanish troubles. 


The first anniversary of the Re- 

Portugal. public was celebrated at a time 

when, if Royalist news can be be- 

lieved, the days of the new government are numbered. On 
the other hand, telegrams from Lisbon, while admitting the 
existence of Royalist conspiracies and attempts at uprising 
and of inroads from Spain, affirmed the complete failure of the 
efforts of the enemies of established authority, with the deter- 
mination on the part of that authority to punish with severity 
the attempts to rebel. Many arrests have been made, and the 
prisoners thrown into horrible dungeons beneath the sea, made 
of old for the opponents of royalty. The latter statement, 
however, has been denied by the Republican Government—the 
prisoners have been put into cells, not into dungeons. It is 
better, in the midst of so many contradictions, not to place 
for some time great confidence in either the one side or the 
other. The President who has been elected, has chosen a 
Ministry made up of what is called the Moderate- Republican 
Party, which has for its opponents the Socialist.Radical Party. 
Whether there will prove to be any real difference of princi- 
ple between these two divisions of the Republicans is not yet 
quite certain. In the old days, both of the apparently opposed 
parties were united in the one common principle, if such it can 
be called, of seeking for themselves the spoils of office, and 
doing nothing more for the good of the State. In the Repub- 
lic the line of division, professedly, is that the Moderates be- 
lieve in the maintenance of law and order as the first essential 
business of government, and of securing it by a policy of 
conciliation and compromise, while the Socialist-Radicals are 
bent on securing the adoption of the Democratic programme 
drawn up by the Provisional Revolutionary Government, and 
especially the execution of the law as already promulgated 
for the Separation of Church and State. Therefore, between the 
two parties, there seems to be a clear issue, especially as the 
Ministry has announced its intention of revising the Separation 
Law in several particulars, The authorization of the Catholic 
clergy marrying, with pensions for their widows and children, 
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is to be withdrawn. Clerical dress in the streets is to be al- 
lowed, and several other of the worst provisions of the Decree 
are to be suppressed. These proposed changes in the Law 
will have to be presented to Parliament for its approval in 
November, when it reassembles, if the Republic is then in ex- 
istence. Of its own authority, the Ministry has revoked cer- 
tain decrees of the Provisional Government, among them one 
for increasing the salaries of numerous officials. A deficit of 
more than five million dollars is not compatible with the in- 
crease of expenditure sanctioned by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, 


The attempt to establish constitu- 
Persia. tional government in Persia has 
of late been put to a number of 
severe tests. With nations, as with individuals it is hard after 
having grown accustomed to do evil, to learn to do well. In 
consequence of the maladministration of the former Shah, 
respect for authority has been completely undermined. More- 
ever, in order to raise money certain restrictions have been 
placed upon the free management by the Persian authorities 
of their own revenue. Hence, throughout the country an- 
archy exists, and when money is wanted for the purpose of 
suppressing this anarchy, the free application of the revenue 
is hampered by these engagements. The Treasurer-General 
supplied by this country to take charge of the revenue, has 
been driven almost to desperation in his efforts for the reform 
of the financial administration, and has been on the point of 
resigning on account of the resistance of interested Powers, 
He has found, however, the necessary encouragement and 
support from the Persian government and it may be that his 
attempt will ultimately prove successful. The ex-Shah’s effort 
to regain the throne has been defeated, but the troubles of 
which he was the cause, are not yet at an end, for another 
claimant has pat in an appearance. The days are still dark 
for Persia, and the question whether she will emerge from 
chaos still awaits an answer. 





With Our Readers 


HE work of the secularization of our schools and the disasters 
which it means to our national life are arousing more and 
more the interest of all thinkers throughout the country. Not 
long since THE CATHOLIC WorzD brought to the notice of its 
readers, the fact that throughout the non-Catholic body there was 
an increasing sense of the necessity of religious instruction in the 
education of the young; and that public proclamation of such ne- 
cessity was becoming more and more common. In the measures 
which the states have taken because of their desire to avoid all sec- 
tarian strife, to keep every vestige of religious instruction out of the 
schools, they have all unwittingly perhaps, opened the door to 
agnosticism and materialism; to a generation that will not know 
the truth of God and the way of Christ. 
* * * 
HE spirit of weak compromising, of a deadening peace, is in this 
case begetting a curse greater than any of its apparent bless- 
ings. Policy, not principle, prevailed at the sowing, and the harvest 
is chaos, not order and progress. Religious education is a problem 
that the state must face. It can no more escape it than it can escape 
the fixed laws of nature. The sooner the people of this country 
face it honestly, the better for the nation. Signs there are, as we 
have said, that many who hitherto have been blind, are now awake 
to the danger that we are nursing in our social body. The volume 
reviewed in this number of THe CatrHoric Worxp, entitled: 
Education as Growth, by Professor Jones, is an instance to the point, 
* * * 
HE article by Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, in the Outlook of October 21, and entitled: ‘‘ The 
Religious Ideal in Education,’’ is evidence of a similar kind. It is 
true that Dr. Eliot offends nobody ; he makes religion simply a love 
of truth, beauty and goodness—even the agnostic will claim this— 
without any definite content. Vet, it does show, that Dr. Eliot is 
alive to the emptiness and insufficiency of modern education, and 
would do something to give the youth of the country a sense of 
spiritual values. He would have the state itself undertake this 
work. He describes it as a great governmental function in the 
Republic, thus to teach the young the religious ideals of truth, 
beauty and goodness. Not otf any solid content in itself, the paper 
is valuable asa sign post. It voices a cry, though faintly, ot what 
the Church has stood for always, and is standing for to-day, consis- 
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tently, and logically, and in a manner worthy of man’s obedience. 
She can and does tell him what is truth and what is beauty and 
what is goodness. And without a definite teacher it is idle to talk 
of these things to men, because in themselves they may have as 
many meanings as there are grains of sand upon the shore. 

* * * 


N this movement for the promotion of religious education, we are 

pleased to notice the establishment of an organization entitled : 

** Society for the Protection of Church Schools.’’ The object of the 
Society is: 


To impress upon the minds of the people the moral danger that 
threatens the nation from the Godless school, and the employment of public 
opinion as a motive force in the direction of providing a system of distribu- 
tion of public funds for educational work which shall be just; and so, do 
away with un-American discrimination against churches and religious insti- 
tutions, to encourage large benevolences upon the part of men of wealth to 
institutions of learning wherein the moral training is given with the religious 
inspiration behind it, as an offset to the practical subsidization of our col- 
leges and universities in the interest of an affirmitive agnosticism. 


* * * 


HE President of the Society is the Honorable Bird S. Color, of 
New York; the editor of the pamphlet which announces the 
formation of the Society is Mr. John A. Heffernan of 365 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. The society makes a public appeal for 
members. There is absolutely no religious qualification. The So- 
ciety promises to publish philosophical and historical studies upon 
the subject of religion in education; and every lover of the welfare 
of America hope that its efforts will meet with success. 


"ss 
as 





HE movement for the curtailment of Sunday labor in the post 
offices of the United States, has resulted in reducing the Sun- 
day working force in Greater New York alone by fifteen hundred © 
men. The business men of the country are recognizing the right of 
employees of the postal service to have one day’s rest in seven, and 
have acquiesced without complaint in the views of the post office 
department. Steps are now being taken to secure permanent re- 
sults by means of legislation. 


> 





HOSE who had the privilege of knowing the late Monsignor 
White, of Brooklyn, will welcome the publication of a brochure 

just issued by the International Catholic Truth Society (407 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn). The pens of those who knew Dr. White as 
priest and friend, of those outside the Church who were influenced 
by his great work in behalf of the poor and the workingman, and 
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who labored with him in the interests of social reform, pay tribute 
in this brochure to the memory of a well-beloved priest and a faith- 
ful servant of the Lord. The price of the booklet is 15 cents; with 
photogravure portrait, 25 cents. 


2 





DMIRABLE work is being done by the Knights of Columbus in 
the distribution of apologetic Catholic literature. THE CATH- 
OLIc WORLD called the attention ot its readers to the excellences of 
Dr. James J. Walsh’s volume Zhe Popes and Science when it was first 
published. The Knights of Columbus have devoted a sum of money 
for a special edition of this work. The volume is well printed ; 
bound in cloth and sells for the unusually low price of thirty cents. 
(New York: Fordham University Press). Such work ought surely 
receive the hearty support of Catholic societies and of the Catholic 
public in general. The book is particularly well fitted to answer 
effectively the too common objection that the Church has been, and 
is, opposed to science. The most pressing need of the Church to- 
day is that her children should be conversant with worthy Catholic 
literature, and we congratulate the Knights of Columbus on the 
part they are taking in this missionary labor. 





T is a great pleasure for us to note that the first edition of Dr. 
Dwight’s book, Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, reviewed in 
this number of THe CaTHoLIc WoRLD, was exhausted almost the 
very day of publication. The second large edition, which the pub- 
lishers (Longmans, Green) have just issued, gives promise of equal 
success. 


_~ 





E wish to call the attention of our readers to the Life of Cardinal 
Gibbons, by Allen S. Will, A.M., published by the John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore. Our readers are already acquainted 
with Mr. Will, through his article on ‘‘ Some Characteristics of Car- 
+ dinal Gibbons,’’ which appeared in the October CatHoLic WoRLD. 
His volume needs no further recommendation to our readers. 





— TTIR E aes 
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